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mysterious episode. I heard the question passing 
from mouth to mouth, “Who is Dessalines?” No 
one seemed able to answer the question except in 
one way: “The old Squire knows who he is.” 

I could but notice that there was something re- 
markable about this young stranger, perhaps 
thirty or thirty-five years of age, who had given 
his name to the auctioneer as Dessalines. He was 
tall and well-formed, with a mild, dark eye; his 
face mirrored his emotions, and had grown into a 


For the Companion, 


DESSALINES. 


“Tam a part of all that I have met.”— Tennyson. 
“Going—going—going. 
Twice, do I hear it? 
Gone!” 
The words came sifting through the lilac bushes 
that grew beside the old stone wall. Over the 


Once, do I hear it? 
Three times, do I hear it? 





picture of benevolence 





lilacs hung the white blossoms of the locust trees, 
making the air heavy with sweet odor. 

It was early June; a shining morning, with 
dew and blossoms everywhere. The eaves of the 
stately old farm-house appeared through the trees. 
In the yard was a crowd of people, and on a bench 
in the yard stood a jolly old auctioneer. 

“And here is the family cradle. Who bids? 
How much am I offered? Fifty cents, one dollar, 
do I hear it? Fifty, fifty! One dollar, do I hear 
it? One dollar. Nowa quarter. Dol hear the 
quarter? Going, going; at one dollar; do I hear 
the quarter? Going, going; are you all done? 
done? Going, once, do I hear it? Going, twice, 
do I hear it? Going, three times, do I hear it ? 
Gone, Judge Tapley’s cradle for one dollar to— 
what’s your name, stranger? Dessalines.” 

I had never attended a New England country 
auction, and curiosity led me into the yard. The 
old auctioneer’s vocabulary was musical and rath- 
er poetical. The crowd consisted of orderly farm- 
ers in their working clothes. 

There was a pause in the sale. They were bring- 
ing down furniture from the old garret. I sat 
down on the bench of an old grindstone under a 
spreading-elm tree. The sunlight glimmered 
through the leaves as through a Cathedral win- 
dow. On the lower limbs of the trees hung scythes. 
Above, the Baltimore orioles were fluting and flam- 
ing. An old man sat on the other side of the bench 
of the grindstone, leaning on a crutch. 

“Pleasant mornin’, stranger. Be you one of 
Square Tapley’s folks ? No. I didn’t know but you 
mought be. So the old Square’s cradle has gone; 
before he is dead; right before his own eyes, too. 
Sold for a dollar. To that young feller they call 
Dessalines. Curis kind of a name.” 

“Who was Squire Tapley ?” I asked. 

“Who was he? He aint dead, stranger. They 
generally have the funeral first, and the auction 
afterwards, but this time they’re havin’ the auc- 
tion first; but the funeral, in my opinion, will be 
pretty sure to follow. There is the judge now— 
Square Tapley—by the chamber window there.” 

An old man leaned out of the open window, 
and looked at the auctioneer. A terrible look 
came into his thin face. His hair was white, scant 
and uncombed; his mouth opened and shaped 
words without sound or any emotional expression. 
A young man came and stood beside him. He had 
a marked face and was elegantly dressed. 

“That is Tinley Tapley, the broker, the judge’s 
son. I wonder how he feels to-day ?” 

There was an anxious look in the young man’s 
face, and I-noticed that he bent his eye upon me 
suspiciously. I heard him ask some unseen per- 
son, “Who is that stranger?” And I wondered | 
why the appearance of a stranger at a public auc- 
tion should have excited his attention. 

His face was what would be called handsome, | 
hut was heartless and unprincipled. I felt sure 
that character had moulded it the impression of 
the soul, and had written upon it the secrets of the 
inner life. The face of the soul always comes to 
the surface at last. 

“School books and law books!” shouted the 
round-faced auctioneer. ‘Scott’s novels. The 
works of Fletcher; Methodist hymn-book. Fam- 
ily Bible—eh, Squire, shall I put in the family 
Bible? Yes, the old Bible; Mrs. Tapley’s old 
hooks. All good as new. The Squire always 
took good care of his things. How much am I 
offered? Start the lot, somebody. School books, 
law books and religious books. Two dollars. 
Three, do I hear it? Two dollars—who says 
three? Going, ence, do I hear it? Twice, do I 
hear it? Three times, do I hear it! Going—gone 
to what’s your name again, stranger? Dessalines.| ‘But hold, stranger! Don’t you know? He’s 
Sold to Dessalines for two dollars.” | bankrupted; isn’t worth a dollar. Failed, I 

There was a strange movement at the chamber | thought everybody knew that. Tinley, the New 
window. The old Squire leaned out and shook | York broker. Why, it’s been in all the papers. 
his cane in an agitated way. His son laid his | Ruined the Square, too. Ye see, the Square en- 
hand upon his arm firmly and drew it back. I dorsed Tinley’s papers; that’s why this auction is 
hever shall forget the look that came into the old | here to-day.” 
man’s face. It was bitter beyond anything ever, I began to grow interested in the history of this 
saw. His eyelids dropped and his lips curled. | family, hitherto as unknown to me as any people 
Some of the people in the yard had noticed this | could be. The disappointed face of the excited 


’ 


It was a face so beautiful in its beneficent ex- 
pressions, so serenely spiritual, as to win confi- 
dence at once, and to assure you that some good 


angel of character lighted it from within. 
sented a strong contrast to Tinley’s. 

I turned to the old man beside me, and asked,— 

‘Who is Dessalines ?” 

“I was just a-goin’ to ask you that question 
myself. As you are a stranger, I didn’t know but 
that he might have come along with you. You 
don’t know him, then ?” 

“No. Ihave never been in this place before; I 
am spending a few days at the Kino House in the 
town. I was taking a walk, saw that an auction 
was going on here, stopped out of curiosity, and 
that is all I knowexcept what I have seen. He 
does not seem to know any one here.” 

“Tt seems as though he does, too. I’ve been 

| watching him. He seems to be kind o’ recogniz- 

in’ people by his looks. He looked at me just 
now, and appeared to know me, though he said 
| nothin’. Strange that he should be here buyin’ a 
| cradle—old Square Tapley’s too.” 

“J should have thought the son, Tinley, would 
have bought that cradle.” 


It pre- 





old man at the window; the weak, handsome face 
of the son beside him, and the mysterious figure 
of Dessalines made for me three contrasting pic- 
tures; like open books, written in characters that I 


could easily outline and guess, but not quite trans- | 


late or comprehend. 

The garret furniture was sold at low prices to one 
and another of the simple country folks. Then two 
men brought out an eight-day clock, and set it down 
by the chair of the auctioneer. The face of the 
old Squire turned towards the clock. So did the 


| beautiful face of Dessalines. A sunset light was 
in the face of the one, and the morning beams in 
| the face of the other. 

I have long wanted an old-time eight-day clock 
as an antique ornament for my hall. This one 
pleased me. It was of old-fashioned design, had 
a mahogany case, and on its face were figures of 
the-sun, moon and planets. I resolved to purchase 
it, and to send an expressman for it when I should 
return to the town. 

The air seemed full of the song of birds; mar- 
tins, robins, orioles. But the old auctioneer’s 
voice rang out above all the music in the trees 
cheerfully and clearly,— 

“The family clock! Fifty years old. Good as 
ever. How much am I offered? Who bids for 
the old family clock ?” 

“Ten dollars,” bid Dessalines. The country folks 
crowded in silence around him. The old man at 
the window put out his cane. Tinley seized it. 
The people saw the mysterious movements, and 
their curiosity grew. Every one seemed thinking 
of Dessalines, and wondering who he could be. 

“Ten dollars!” cried the auctioneer. ‘Say 
twenty.” a 

“Twenty dollars,” said I. 

“Twenty dollars Iam offered. Do I hear the 
five? Twenty dollars. Five? Five? DoI hear 
| the five ?” 

An anxious expression came into the pleasant 
face of Dessalines. 

“Five,” he said, in an anxious tone. 

“T looked into his face. Rivals though we were, 
| for a moment our eyes met with an expression of 
| generous friendliness. 


. 








“Twenty-five dollars. Do I hear the thirty ? 
Twenty-five dollars. Thirty! ‘Thirty ?” 

“Thirty,” said I. 

“Thirty dollars. Do I hear the five ?” 

A hand touched mine gently. The people did 

| not see the movement. I returned his touch, in- 
| tending it as an expression of good-will. Why, I 
| could not tell. 
“The clock is yours,” said Dessalines, in an un- 
|dertone. “I have a more important use for my 
jmoney, and shall not bid against you further. 
Still, Lam sorry to lose it, for it belonged to my 
poor mother.” 


There was deep tenderness in his voice. My 
heart was insympathy with his as soon as I heard 
it. “Never mind,” said I. “I will not be selfish. 
I will see you again. Don’t trouble yourself 
about the matter. It shall be as you wish.” 

“Thirty dollars. Do I hear the five? Five? 
Five? Thirty dollars. Thirty. Are you all done ? 
Thirty dollars; once, do I hear it? Twice, do I 
hear it? Three times, do I hear it? Th-ir-ty 
dol-lars. Gone to—?” 

“Marlowe.” 

“Marlowe, for thirty dollars, the old family 
clock.” 

“And it will never tell the hours for that family 
any more,” said a gentleman beside me. 

A shadow of disappointment passed over the 
face of the crowd as the clock was assigned to my 
name, although why such should have been the 
case, no one at that time could exactly have told. 
The old Squire looked pleased ; at least, there was 
a relaxation of his hard, pinched, vexed face. 

Dessalines laid his hand on my arm, and we 
stepped aside. The eyes of an hundred honest 
farmers were bent upon us. 

“Tam not here to buy things on speculation,” 
he said. “The things that I wish to purchase have 
old and strange associations. The Squire suspects 
who Lam, but most of the people here have for- 
gotten me. I once lived here.” 

The sale went on. Noon came. The bread-cart 
men rode up with jingling bells, and the farmers 
bought gingerbread and buns, and ate them in the 
shade. The ospreys wheeled overhead in the open 
sky, and now and then sweet-scented winds came 
drifting through the apple-blossoms. The auction- 
eer was asked into the house to dine with the 
Squire and Tinley. Dessalines had disappeared. 

“You seem to have found out who that young 
man was,” said the man with the crutch. 

“No.” 

The neighbors, seeing the farmer questioning 
me, began to gather in a near circle around me. 

“T'll tell you who he reminds me of,” said the 
old man, addressing his neighbors. 

“Who is Fletcher ?”’ I asked. 

“You see that spire yonder ?” 

“Yes.” A golden vane on a white pinnacle 
shone over the green sea of the tree-tops. 

“Well, Fletcher first started the society out of 
which that church grew.” 

“But who was he?” 

“He was the son of a French Huguenot who 
died young,” continued the old man, “and the 
Square married the widow. So the Square was his 
step-father.” 

“Well 2” 

“Well, the Square he was a money-making 
kind of man, and he came to hate the boy. The 
Square used to say that he could never make any- 
thing of him; that there was no business in him. 

“Well, Tinley was born. The Square set the 
world by him, and he used to treat the boy Fletch- 
er shamefully. 

“There was a great religious interest in the town 
about the time Fletcher was sixteen years old, 
and Fletcher joined the church and thought that 
he had a call to preach. ‘The Square always hated 
anything of that kind, and one day he turned 
the poor boy out of doors, and forbade him to 
come back again, even to visit his own mother. 

“His mother loved him, and she never saw a 
happy hour after that day. She began to droop, 
and lie awake of nights, and at’ last her reason 
went out. She became violent, and they took her 
to an insane hospital. 

“Everybody pitied Fletcher, and this sympathy 
made the Square hate him the more. He used to 
speak of him as ‘that worthless French fellow.’ 
Men always hate those they injure. The Select- 


“Fletcher.” 


men offered the lad the district school, and al- 
though the Square opposed the appointment, he 
began to teach; and he put his mind and heart 
and conscience into his work. We never had a 
teacher like Fletcher. 








94 


THE YOUTH’S 





“One day, after he began to teach, there came 
ridin up to the schoolhouse on horse-back a man 
from the hospital, with a message that made his 
face turn white. ‘The man said to him, leaning 
down from the horse and speaking through the 
open window,— 

“*Your mother is dying and wishes you to 
come.’ 

“Fletcher sank down into a chair as though 
smitten. The children began to cry. Then he 
dismissed the school, and hurried towards the 
squire’s, and asked for the use of one of the horses 
to ride to the hospital. 

“<*T told you not to come here again,’ said the 
Square. ‘You have made me trouble enough. I 
can’t gratify the whims of a crazy wife. If she’d 
been dying, she would have sent for me.’ 

“Fletcher walked to the hospital, a distance of 
seven miles. It was as the messenger had said; 
the sufferings were almost over. 
The scene between the mother and her son made 
those who saw it shed tears like children. 

Fletcher,’ she said, ‘my own boy, the dark- 
ness has gone, and the doctor said that when the 
darkness went I would die. I’ve been praying for 
you, Fletcher.’ 

“The boy took his mother’s hand. 

“«T’ve been praying God would make your life 
My boy, He has heard. I 
lis 
"Tis a hard promise, for he has 
not used you well. If ever sorrow comes upon 
him, I want you to promise to be to him a son.’ 

“Why ? 

“ “For Christ’s sake. "Tis a hard thing, but He 
said, “Love your enemies ;” you know the rest. 
His words are so beautiful! And God has prom- 
ised me in my spirit that He will bless you. Will 
you promise ?’ 

«QO mother!’ 

*¢Ts it yes, Fletcher?’ 

<<Ton 

“Will you be to Tinley a brother, if trouble 
comes ?” 

ro 

“The peace of death came. Her crazed brain 
had entered the endless calm. ‘They brought home 
her body, and buried it in the corner of the east 
meadow. It is alay-tield now. ILis mother’s sor- 
rows and death made a feeling man of Fletcher 
He became unlike other people; he seemed never 
to think of himself. His mother’s influcnce ap- 
peared to be with him always like an angel of 


poor woman's 


a blessing, Fletcher. 
on 


want you to make me a promise, Fletcher. 
about the Square. 


good; people said, ‘he has his mother’s heart.’ 
Ile began 
It 


The old school-house is 


“Ile taught school here three vears. 
the 
changed into a church. 





a Sunday -school in school - house. has 


| 
gone, and a new one has taken its place, but his 
influence lives in the character of every scholar 
that it touched He multiplied good in others, | 
Every sufferer found in him a friend. 

“Tinley 


do you want to know about Tinley ? 
Ile never seemed to have but oue purpose in life, 
and that was to eratify himself. But the Square | 
used to say that he had business in him, and that 
Ile spent his 
and his evenings at the billiard- 


he would be a rich man one day. 
Sundays in riding 
saloon in the village, where there was a bar. 

“The Square let him have money, and he went 
to New York. “Tinley will open your eyes one 
day,’ the Square used to say. 


“Tle did open our eves. Tle speculated. They 
said that he was rich. Tle spent his summers at 
Saratoga and at the watering-places. He came 


back here one summer, drove fast horses and en- 
Phe old Square seemed de- 
lighted that his prophecy had proved true. Then 


What you 


tertained gay people. 


he failed and opened our eves again. 
see to-day is the enc of it all.” 

The good farmer, seeing that I was greatly in- 
terested, went on, 

“Tinley to the town a_ billiard - saloon. 
That would have been well enough, but he put 
into ita bar. ‘Tinley’s old comrades are all ruined 
dead, and his gilded saloon is turning out 
character and paupers. His life has 
withered whatever it has touched. He has no true 
friends. le is lost to himself and to everybody. 


save 


or 


wrecks of 


“They tell two stories, the lives of those two 
boys. One's acts of good are helps to others, and 
one’s acts of wrong are injuries to others, for we 
all of us live in others’ lives as well as our own. 
Ah, well, stranger,” said the farmer in conclusion, 
“young folks cannot see things as older eyes see 
them. When the making up of life’s account 
comes, it is less what we have gained of this world 
than what we have surrendered that will be the 
account that we shall most like to see.” 

The old auctioneer came out of the house. A 
carriage was driven into the yard and two stran- 
gers alighted from it, hitched the horse, and stood 
silently apart by themselves. 

They were dressed differently from the town’s 
people. I was sure they came from the city. I 
suspected that they were officers of the law. 

The auction went on. But the country people 
seemed to lose all interest in the sale. They gath- 
ered together in little groups and talked in low 
In the afternoon women came and filled 
the old house. I could see them whispering to- 
gether here and there, and watching every move- 
ment of the four strangers on the premises, the 
two officer-like looking men, Dessalines and my- 
self. There was an air of mystery everywhere. 

Dessalines joined me about the middle of the 
afternoon. 


tones. 


| farm in ‘Tolland. Buildings all in the best of order. 





than any other on earth. A grave in the meadow. 
It was hard to find it.” 

And now the great sale of all is to be made—the 
Tapley farm itself. 

The men gathered around the auctioneer. Heads 
filled the windows. Dessalines and I stood out- 
side the circle of men. The two strangers whom I 
had taken to be officers were passing about ner- 
vously from place to place. 

The old squire came out of the front door slowly 
and stood upon the piazza. He was alone. No 
one cared to share his company in this critical 
hour of his life. His head was uncovered, and his 
hair was white and thin. The declining sun 
poured its light over the tree-tops. The green 
aisles of the old orchard back of the house grew 
shadowy. ‘The martens came back to the bird- 
houses beneath the eaves, and the doves cooed in 
the dove-cotes. Nearly sunset. 

“Are you ready ?” asked the auctioneer. 

The old squire looked towards the open fields 
through the opening in the locust trees. The wav- 
ing meadow where his father and mother and wife 
slept was there. The family graves were to go 
with the rest. Sunset. 

“Are you ready?” 
dressed the squire. 

‘“‘Wait—where is Tinley? I want him here.” 

There was a stay in the proceedings. Men in- 
quired for Tinley, women looked for him in all 
the rooms. 

But more anxious than the old man or the coun- 
try folks appeared the two strangers. The latter 
entered the house and went from room to room. 
A thrill of suspicion and excitement ran through 
the crowd of people. Presently the men appeared 
upon the piazza beside the old man, and one of 
them whispered in his ear. Every eye was turned 
from the impatient auctioneer upon the old squire. 

The squire turned upon the strangers his cold 
gray eye. The look that came into his face can- 
not be pictured. It was as though hope—as though 
his very soul—had died then and there. He stood 
still, with motionless lips; only his thin fingers 
trembled. 

1 looked into the face of Dessalines. 
his hand on my arm. 

“Ready, all,” said the auctioneer. 

“The Tapley farm and homestead. The finest 


The auctioneer now ad- 


He laid 


You all know it—how much am I offered ?” 
“Two thousand dollars,” bid a farmer. 
“Two thousand dollars. Worth five. 

hear the three? Three, do I hear it ? 

“Two thousand dollars! Look out on the or- 
chasds and meadows; what more could any one 
wish? ‘Two thousand dollars.” 

“Three.” 

“Three I 
hear the four? 
thriven here. 
the four?” 

“Pour.” 

“Four thousand dollars. Five? do I hear the 
tive? Four, four; do I hear thefive? Five, dol 
hear it? Are youall done? Are you ready? 

“Going—one.” 

“Four—one hundred,” bid one. 

“Four—one. Four—one. Now, two.” 

“Two,” bid another. 

“Four?” 

“Pour.” 

“Nine ?” 

“Nine.” 

“Four thousand nine hundred dollars. 
hear the five ? 

“Vive, five? Do I hear the five ?” 

“Five thousand dollars.” 

The voice startled the people. It was a mild 
voice, a beautiful voice—that of Dessalines. 

I felt his hand tremble on my arm. There was 
au pause—a painful silence, except that the birds 
were singing. 

The old man stood as rigid as marble. He had 
not answered the question of the officer beside 
him. He never would now. 

“Five thousand dollars. Five—one? Are you 
all ready ? Five—once do I hear it? Five—twice 
do IL hear it? Five thousand dollars—your third 
and last chance—going, going, gone for five thou- 
sand dollars, and sold to—— ?” 

“Jean Dessalines Fletcher,” 
at my side. 

The white-haired old man stood like a figure of 
alabaster in the red light of the sunset. His figure 
then seemed to shrink, and his thin fingers clutched 
at the air. He tried to speak, but simply said,— 

“Gone.” 

They bore him to his room paralyzed. 

Dessalines moved slowly toward the house. 
His old neighbors pressed upon him. They tried 
to grasp his hands. He entered the house, and 
went to the chamber where lay the old squire, 
breathing heavily. The room, the door, the stairs, 
were filled with people. 

Presently the old squire opened his eyes. 

“Where is Tinley ?” he asked, in an apprehen- 
sive tone, like one awakened from a fearful dream. 

“He has escaped,” said the old housekeeper. 
Then she added in a low tone to Fletcher, “The 
two strange men accused him of forgery.” 
The squire bent his eyes upon Fletcher. 
“You will let me die here ?” 

“Yes, father, and live here.” 

“Then you forgive me ?” 

“As the All-Merciful has forgiven me.” 


Do I 


am offered. Four? Four? Do I 
Think how the old squire has 
Four? Dol hear it? Do I hear 


Do I 


answered the man 





“1 have been walking over the farm,” he said. 
“There is one place here that is more sacred to me 





“Did you say father?” 
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COMPANION. 


The old man turned his face upon the pillow. 
He was as a child again. 
A year passed. I again visited the town, and 
passed the old Tapley estate. The church spire 
glimmered above the trees. Groups of children 
were playing about the beautiful school-house. 
From a corner of a meadow near the fork of the 
road, and enclosed by an iron fence, a white shaft 
of marble rose. I stopped to read the inscription : 
ERECTED 
BY TOWNSMEN OF TOLLAND 
to the memory of 
MARY FLETCHER TAPLEY, 
THE MOTHER OF THE 
REV. JEAN DESSALINES FLETCHER, 
MISSIONARY TO MARTINIQUE, 
whose early life in this town 
was that of a benefactor. 


Beside the base of the shaft was a fresh grave. 
It was the squire’s. 
The life of Dessalines bears its flowers and fruits 
in the Windward Islands, and his influence has 
lifted there a gold-crossed spire above the Savan- 
nahs, near the old provincial town of Port Royal. 
T count it among my blessings to have met the 
influence of his young life; even there at that 
country auction, under the apple-boughs. A good 
life preaches, wherever it may be. His has left an 
ideal in my memory, and has made me a better 
man. 
How he happened to be in the country at this 
time, and to have money, and whether or not he 
ever reclaimed his half-brother, I do not know. I 
met him, and, ending as I began: 
“I am a part of all that I have met.” 
Manton MARLOWE. 
HELPS. 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 


Honor to those whose words and deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low. 
—Selected, 
+ +e 


For the Companion. 


THEIR FOLLY. 


“Yes, I must acknowledge I take pride in hav- 
ing Dora the best-dressed girl in school,’’ Mrs. Mer- 
edith said to her cousin, Mrs. Forrest, who was pay- 
ing her a morning visit. “I have taught her that 
a girl cannot be too particular in her person and her 
dress. Why, she knows as much about harmony of 
colors, and what is most becoming to her, as if she 
were nineteen, instead of fourteen.” 
Mrs. Forrest looked grave. ‘‘We cannot agree upon 
this subject, Kate,’ she said. ‘A girl should have 
habits of neatness, of course; but the giving of very 
much time and thought to the tint of a ribbon, or its 
becomingness, seems to me wrong. It narrows the 
mind, and tends, I am sure, to bring it to a very low 
level. I try to make Grace understand that dress is 
of importance, of course, but of infinitely less impor- 
tance than her studies.” 
“Yes, yes. And she is avery apt scholar, Mary,” 
laughed Mrs. Meredith. 
Mrs. Forrest turned the conversation. She was, 
no doubt, extreme in her ideas with regard to the 
degree of attention that should be paid to dress, but 
she knew that her cousin was too extreme in her love 
of dress, and that Mr. Meredith not only had a com- 
paratively small salary, but that he was involved in 
debt by the heavy expenses of living and by his 
wife’s extravagance. Of late, too, Mr. Forrest, who 
was a merchant, had heard grave whispers with re- 
gard to Mr. Meredith, and his wife had gone to her 
cousin’s that morning determined to remonstrate 
with her on her extravagant habits. She found, how- 
ever, that her remonstrances were useless. 
That day Dora Meredith returned from school in 
bad humor. She threw her satchel in a corner, pushed 
her dinner away untasted, and sat with a frown on 
her pretty forehead. 
“What’s the matter, dear?” her mother asked, ten- 
derly. “Don’t frown so. It creases the skin, and 
will sooner or later leave lines on the forehead.” 
Dora’s brow instantly unbent. She was disre- 
spectful and undutiful to her mother, but the argu- 
ment of appearances always influenced her. 
“It’s my sacque!”’ she cried, petulantly. ‘The mis- 
erable old thing!” she exclaimed, looking at it with 
disgust. ‘Olga Marsh came to school to-day with a 
sacque just from New York. It’s seal brown, trimmed 
with fur of the same color. It’s the loveliest thing 
you can imagine. Olga stands next to me in the 
class, and she looked so stylish, and I so dowdy with 
this old grey sacque, that I was mortified to death. 
The girls whispered and laughed, and I knew what 
they were saying. I hate this shabby old thing!” 
“It isn’t old, dear,’? her mother said, feeling as 
much aggrieved as her daughter at Olga Marsh’s new 
sacque. “You haven’t worn it two months yet. I’m 
sure Olga Marsh never can look as stylish as you do, 
let her wear what she will.” 
“Oh, of course it’s the sacque,”’ Dora said, more com- 
placently. “The fur trimming gives such a rich finish, 
you know. But all the same, Olga Marsh is the best- 
dressed girl in school now, and everybody says so.” 
“Well, you know that Judge Marsh can afford to 
give Olga everything she wants,” Mrs. Meredith said, 
mournfully. “He’s arich man. It’s a hard trial for 
you, dear, I know, but what’s to be done? I have to 
fuss and worry at your pa for days before I can get 
money from him for the simplest trifle. How tired I 
am of being poor and trying to keep up appearances!” 
“So am I,” Dora answered, promptly. “But poor 
or not, mamma, I’ve made up my mind to have a 
cloth sacque with fur trimming. I think I'll have 
navy blue; no, maroon will be more becoming to my 
complexion,” gazing at her pretty face in the glass. 
“I'm sure I don’t know how you'll get it,” sighed 
her mother. “When your father handed me five dol- 
lars for your shoes, he said not another cent for 
dress could we get from him until next month.” 
“Oh, papa always says that. But you know you 
can get it, mamma,” with a significant smile. ‘I’ve 





“Father.” 


Mrs. Meredith colored to the roots of her hair. She 
did feel some shame when Dora came upon her one 
night when she was taking some loose change from 
her husband’s pocket after he had gone to bed. The 
girl laughed, and thought it a good joke. Papa was 
so close with them; and then, too, was so careless 
with his money, that he would be sure to think he 
had lost it. She saw nothing bad in the act, and it 
did not once occur to her that her mother was doing 
wrong. She did not know how often Mrs. Meredith 
did this wrong to obtain money for her own and her 
daughter’s extravagance. She began by taking small 
sums, but at last abstracted larger amounts. 

It was this unsuspected drain which had brought 
errors into Mr. Meredith’s accounts, had perplexed 
him, and had awakened uncomfortable surmises in 
his employers. He had been a collecting clerk for 
many years of the firm of Hardesty & Rivers, and 
frequently returned from his collecting tours too late 
to pay over what he had collected to his employers. 
“I’m afraid Meredith will bear watching,” said Mr. 
Hardesty to his partner. ‘His memorandum shows 
that he collected two hundred dollars from Symes 
yesterday, and one hundred and seventy-five dollars 
was all he paid in. He says he must have lost twenty- 
five dollars. These losses have occurred three or 
four times within the last six months, and the man 
has become either unpardonably careless or worse. 
I must say that I’ve about lost confidence m him.” 
“But I have not,” said Mr. Rivers, promptly. “I’ve 
known him from boyhood, and I would stake my life 
on his honesty. That silly little wife of his has, I’ve 
no doubt, run him in debt, and he is troubled, and 
sometimes absent-minded, but I am sure he is not 
dishonest. He has always made the deficiency good 
out of his salary, you know.” 

“Pho! pho!” Mr. Hardesty cried, petulantly. “Some 
bright morning when he happens to have a sufficient 
amount in his pocket to make it an object, he will dis- 
appear. Ifit wasn’t for you, I’d ship the fellow.” 

Of course poor Meredith did not dream that the foe 
who was largely to blame for his loss of credit and 
of reputation belonged to his own household. He 
was a taciturn man who never spoke of business in 
his family. He had become absent-minded, too, 
since his debts pressed upon him so heavily, and 
though he had spoken to his wife at different times of 
the loss of his employers’ money, and made her search 
the room for the sums that had been missed, thinking 
the money might have been dropped, he never ex- 
plained to her that it was mainly his employers’ 
money which was missing. Had he done so, fear 
might have restrained, where principle was gone. 
Mrs. Meredith never called her pilferings theft. 
That was too ugly a word even to think. Neverthe- 
less, she had the grace to blush when her daughter 
referred to having caught her in the act. 

“If papa refuses the money,” Dora said, ‘why, 
mamma, you can help yourself from his pocket, can’t 
you? I’msure if I don’t get a new sacque I'll leave 
school. I will not stay and see the girls looking and 
sneering at my old sacque, and Olga triumphant. 
Besides, gray is too unbecoming to me. It seems to 
give my skin a yellow tinge.” 

For the first time in her life Mrs. Meredith began 
to think a study of the harmony of colors was not 
without its drawbacks. Her pupil wished to indulge 
her taste for that which was becoming at a very in- 
convenient season. Her husband had looked so dis. 
tressed and seemed so absent-minded the last time 
she took money from his pocket, that she was almost 
afraid to venture to do so again. But she knew Dora 
was quite capable of carrying out her threat, and she 
was a weak woman, as the reader has seen, and not 
the person to have control over a wilful child. 
“Well, dear,” she said, “I'll tell papa you need a 
warm sacque. I dare say he’ll refuse.” 

“Then don’t ask him!’? the dutiful daughter ex 
claimed. ‘He'll be in an ill-humor for a week. 
Watch your chance, mother, dear, and help yourself. 
He’ll never be the wiser. Of course, what’s his ouglit 
to be yours, you know.” 

Mrs. Meredith had very serious misgivings that 
night when she abstracted what she supposed was 2 
ten-dollar bill from her husband’s pocket. The next 
morning in making payment for the coveted sacque 
she discovered, to her horror, it was a fifty-dollar bill 
she had taken. Words fail to paint her dismay, and 
when at noon her husband hurried into the house, 
pale and excited as she had never seen him before, 
the guilty woman almost fainted away. 

“Kate,” he cried, “there is something wrong in this 
house. A fifty-dollar bill has been taken from my 
pocket. It was money that belonged to the firm. I 
know it was in my pocket, for before going to bed I 
made up my accounts, counted the money I had re- 
ceived during the day, and there was no discrepancy.” 

“Perhaps you dropped it while counting,” the 
frightened woman managed to say. 

“Impossible; but search everywhere, for ’mruined 
if it’s not found. This has happened, as you know, 
several times. Does the cook ever come up into our 
room in the evening? I’ve surmised that there was 
something wrong in this house; but it seemed hard- 
ly possible that there was a thief here taking money 
from me. With this feeling, however, I marked all 
the notes, and shall advertise, and if the one that I 
lost is used in town, I shall be sure to know it, and 
then I shall know how the person came by it. But 
that will not save me, I’m afraid. Why, what’s the 
matter with you?” 

She had fallen at his feet, screaming hysterically, 
“OQ Harry! Harry! I took the money, but I thought 
it was only ten dollars, and I thought it was yours. 
Here it is, all but ten dollars I spent this morning. 
Oh, take it! take it! I hate the sight of it!” 

“You, Kate! you took the money?” was all her 
wretched husband could say. 

“Yes. I wouldn’t have done it last night only Dora 
insisted upon my doing so. She wanted a new sacque 
so badly, and she thought you’d make a fuss if I asked 
for the money. We didn’t think we were doing 
wrong.” 

Wife and daughter both! No wonder the poor man 
groaned and covered his face with his hands. 

“F suppose, then, you took the amounts that at 
different times I have missed?” he managed to say. 

His wife’s frightened sobs answered him. “It was 
mostly for Dora,” she said, between her sobs. “She 
had to dress, you know, and she will have the best of 





found out one or two of your cute little tricks.” 
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“Yes, you have sowed the wind,” he said, bitterly, | 
“and God only knows what we all shall reap. Iam 
a ruined man—my position lost, my reputation gone.” 

He left the house without another word. How he | 
procured the marked note from the milliner with 
whom Mrs. Meredith had changed it, I cannot say; 
but the missing fifty dollars was paid to his employers 
that afternoon, and Mr. Meredith left his situation as 
clerk, much to the surprise of his acquaintances. 

No one knew why, a few weeks later, he moved 
away to Kansas with his family. He never recovered 
from the shock of the revelation of that morning. 
His health failed, and two years later he died, leaving 
his wife and daughter destitute. 

Pressed by poverty, they set up an humble millinery 
establishment in a large country town, and there, 
with little pity because of the privations they have 
brought on themselves by their own folly, we leave 
them. Whether they realize that it was a crime that 
brought them where they are, is doubtful. They 
probably think themselves unfortunate because they 
can no longer keep up appearances. 
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For the Companion. 


SHARK-HUNTING. 


“What great coarse packages are these?” 

“Shark hides, sir.” 

“Shark hides! Have they any commercial value?” 

“Yes, they are quite valuable. Each skin is worth 
about fifteen dollars.” | 

‘‘For what possible use®” 

“For stamping leather— saddles, bags, etc. The | 
saddlery manufacturers and many other leather-work- 
ers make use of them,—even the boot and shoe firms, 
I hear. You see, these shark skins are exceedingly 
hard and rough. By placing a piece of shark skin on 
leather and hammering it, or stamping it, the impres- 
sion, or ‘pattern,’ is left on the leather, and produces 
avery good imitation of the shark skin, which just 
now is quite in fashion. 

“So hard and horny are these hides of sharks, that 
one of them will endure the hammering necessary to 
stamp a large quantity of ordinary leather before 
losing its pattern. We freight a great many shark 
hides North in the course of the year, sometimes as 
many as a hundred at a time. They come from Pen- 
sacola, Key West and Havana. By the way, the man 
who captured these sharks is one of our passengers 
this trip, going North. He is forward somewhere. If 
you would like to have a talk with him, I will fetch 
him round. He is also a submarine diver.” 

Thus did the obliging steamer clerk hold forth to 
me on the uses of shark hides; and through his good 
offices I was that evening made acquainted with the 
shark-hunter himself, whom I found to bea rather 
slender, thin man of middle age. 

Lucas Parradon (that was his name) was born, he 
told me, in Guayaquil, South America. His mother 
was a Spanish woman, and his father the mate or 
captain of an American whale ship. From his thir- 
teenth till his twenty-second year he had been a sail- 
or, and subsequently adopted the vocation of subma- 

rine wrecking and the use of the modern diving suit. 

By means of this “apparel,” if I may so call it, a 
person is able to descend to a maximum depth of 
about a hundred and seventy feet, and remain, if re- 
quired, for two or three hours under water. An air 
tube, air pump, “life line’ and signal line form his 
means of breathing and of communication with the 
lighter, anchored over the point on the sea bottom 
where the sunken vessel is lying. 

In his capacity of diver, Parradon has assisted at 
the exploration of not less than forty wrecks, he told 
me, all in the vicinity of the West India Islands; and 
upon my inquiring whether divers in these waters are 
ever troubled by sharks, he related the following in- 
tensely thrilling experience which had befallen him 
while engaged at work on the wreck of the small 
steamer Palmer, sunk near Isla de Pinos (Isle of 
Pines) on the south coast of Cuba. 

“She lay in about thirteen fathoms of water,” he 
said, ‘“‘on a sand bottom, inside a long point of reefs, 
across which she had blundered during the darkness of 
night, ina rather rough sea, and had stove a hole in 
her bottom. 

“I was employed by the Spanish war officials at 
Havana, and well paid for my services—though I 
never got quite all which they promised me. A gun- 
boat, with a lighter in tow, steamed round from Ha- 
vana to the place where the wrecked vessel lay. Afier 
waiting two days for good weather, I made my first 
descent. 

“As I have said, the hull lay in about eighty feet of 
water; she had keeled partially over, but there was 
no wash or floating silt there; and though she had 
lain on the bottom for nearly two months, her deck 
was as clean as a housewife’s kitchen floor. Even at 
that depth it was not dark, for the water was clear, 
and the sunshine came through it with a mild, dif- 
fused light. 

“Small cuttle fish, little dog fish, king fish, all kinds 
of fish, in fact, were playing about, and scurried 
away as I sailed down amongst them. I touched 
bottom about twenty yards from the side of the hull, 
which had buried itself two or three feet in the sand 
by this time, and moving along, easily climbed aboard. 

“The vessel had a little cabin built half up out of 
her deck. The double doors were floating ajar, and I 
had little trouble in making my way inside. Then 
propping the doors back, I began to look about. 

“The Spanish authorities had intelligence that a 
considerable ainount in gold had gone down with the 
vessel; also that there was a quantity of breech-load- 
ing carbines, one or two small rifled cannon, and a 
Gatling gun aboard. These latter, of course, would 
be found in the hold. 

“But first I determined to look forthe money. A 
locker extended along one side of the cabin, but the 
lids were fastened down and badly water-swollen. I 
could not pull them up with my hands, and turned to 
go out for my iron bar, which I had left standing 
against the rail outside. As I turned, I noticed a 








shadow pass across the dim doorway, and on looking 
more closely, saw, to my alarm, a good-sized white 
shark headed in at the aperture. 

“I could make out its eyes and mark the slow 


have frightened it away with a smart thrust or blow 
in the water. Before I had time to hit on any plan, 
either to defend myself or to drive away this ugly 
visitor, it seemed to decide to make my acquaintance, 
and swam slowly into the little cabin, its rough back 
fin grating against the top of the door casement! 

“There was no way ot retreat or escape for me; 
and instinctively I threw myself on the top of the 
locker, at full length, and rolled back closely against 
the side of the cabin. 

“The shark must have been at least ten feet long, 
possibly it was longer than that: and it was doubtless 
owing to the creature’s length that I escaped as easily 
as I did that time; for it could not turn round to bring 
its head and jaw into play. A dozen times it glided 
forward, raking its jaw along the edge of the locker 
or against my armor. I could plainly see its rough 
head and side as it moved forward and backward. 

“It seemed to be examining me attentively. Sev- 
eral times it turned on its side, and dropping its jaw, 
made an effort to snap at me. I soon saw that it 
could not reach me; but I was in the greatest alarm 
lest it should get my air tube into its mouth, and 
either bite it off, or rupture it. In either case, my 
doom would have been sealed. 

“The men above in charge of the lines kept signal. 
ling to me, and each time I signalled back ‘all right,’ 
for I dared not let them know my predicament, lest 
they should try to pull me up. 

“For what seemed to me an interminable length of 
time I lay there on the locker in this horrid compan- 
ionship, till at length the voracious monster, finding 
that I was quite unavailable, backed out of the aper- 
ture and went its way. 





“You may be very sure that I did not go down 
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untarily shrunk down against the vessel’s side to get 
into the hole I had scooped out in the sand. My 
cowardice made me commit that blunder. For the 
first motion which I made betrayed my presence, and 
showed to the monster that I was a living thing. 

“Instantly its tail quivered. Its head moved. Its 
great glassy eyes fixed on me. With a stroke of its 
great fins and tail it darted down at me. I saw it 
turn on its side, exposing its great white belly. With 
an exclamation of terror, muffled inside my copper 
headpiece, I shrank down under the ship’s side, as it 
swept ponderously by me, its body grazing me as it 
passed along. 

“The instant it went by, I floundered forward in 
the eddy caused by the passage of its huge bulk, but 
regaining my feet, made a supreme effort to get where 
my lance stuck—before the monster could turn for an- 
other swoop at me. I sprang with all my strength. 
But as my hand clutched the lance-handle, the shark 
was upon me. Its great mouth came round me be- 
fore I could pull up the lance, or turn. Crash went 
those awful teeth on my diving armor. I was carried 
off my feet in an instant, and borne rushing through 
the water. 

“1 felt as if squeezed in a tremendous vise. Flames 
and fire seemed to corruscate before my eyes; and all 
the time, I could feel those hard-pointed, horrible 
teeth, gritting, crunching and grinding on my copper 
breast-plate and punching into the stiff gutta percha 
of my diver’s suit. The resistance of these substances 
to its teeth seemed to enrage it. It darted about, 
nearly wrenching my neck off, such was the force with 
which it dashed through the water. Only the strong 
copper helmet riveted to the suit saved me. 

“Yet for some seconds—hours they seemed to me— 
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again without my shark lance; but at the end of a| 
week—during which time I saw no more sharks—I | 
had grown a little careless, and was fated to have a| 
yet more serious and memorable adventure with | 
these white-bellied ‘tyrants of the flood.’ 

“T found no money in the wreck, although I had no 
little difficulty in convincing my Spanish employers 
that I had not hidden it for my own benefit. But I 
recovered seven hundred carbines and twenty chests 
of clothing, all somewhat damaged by water. 

“After searching the wreck, I was bidden to make 
an examination of the hull, to ascertain how badly it 
was damaged, with a view to raising it. This proved 
to be a somewhat long and arduous task; for, as I 
have said, the hull had partly buried itself in the 
sand; and the lower hold being very dark, I was 
obliged to scoop away this sand on the outside, in or- 
der to get to the vessel’s bottom. 

“I worked away at this business for a week or 
more—four hours a day—and had got pretty well 
round the hull, when one morning after I had been 
down about twenty minutes, I suddenly noticed the 
water shade and darken around me. 

“My first thought was that it was a cloud over the 
sun, or the lighter drifting overhead. But presently 
I saw that every little fish—and there were hundreds 
of them playing about—was darting off, as if for dear 
life. The shadow deepened, and then a sense of fear 
fell on me and I looked up and around. By this time 
the dark object had settled down closer to me and 
taken shape. I saw that it was a monster shark, and 
that he was drawing near. Why, he looked like the 
bottom of the lighter! A feeling of horror went 
through me and deprived me of power to move or act. 

“On going to work that morning I had stuck my 
lance in the sand, fifteen or twenty feet from where 
I now stood; I had nothing in my hands but the tin 
sand-scoop. I dared not stir now, lest the creature 
should see me. If I signalled to be drawn up, I knew 
the monster would seize me as I passed him. To re- 
main motionless seemed my best course. 

“The great fish lay twenty-five or thirty feet off and 
above me—just clear of the rail of the hull. For 
| some moments it did not move; I could see the fins, 
back of its gills, slowly stirring the water. Those 
fins seemed to throw off waving lines of light. Its 
mouth worked gently, and I could see the double row 





workings of its mouth. The creature evidently saw 
me, and seemed to be studying my nature and move. | 
ments. If I had had my bar in hand, I think I could 


of long white teeth which adorned its formidable 
jaw. 





‘Horror rose in my heart as I looked, and I invol- 


I was quite conscious of my awful situation; and I 
could feel the men, in the lighter above, pulling hur- 
riedly at the strong ‘life-line.”. They had been made 
aware, by the motion, that something was wrong, and 
were trying to draw me up. I remember thinking 
that it would be of no use. 

“My head seemed bursting. The air-tube had 
cramped, or parted. I was suffocating, as much for 
want of air as from the awful vise-like grip of the 
monster’s jaws. I felt the water gurgling in through 
holes in my armor. Noises like great guns began to 
boom in my ears. The flashes of light grew more 
vivid. Then all sounds seemed to soften away into 
sad, mournful music which grew gradually fainter 
and fainter—till I heard no more. 

“T had died to all intents and purposes; and had 
the shark eaten me, I should have realized nothing 
further and never known anything more. 

“Suddenly the sad music began again, increasing 
in volume, till it burst forth in awful crashes. Again 
I heard the snapping report of guns in my ears. 
Lights flashed, and I found myself in the lighter, with 
the men chafing and rubbing me. 

“Their story, as subsequently told, was, that find- 
ing that something was wrong, from my not an- 
swering their signals, they began pulling at the life- 
line. Four of them had pulled with might and main. 
For some time they could not start me; but at length 
I came up, all at once, and easily. I suppose that my 
would-be devourer got tired of chewing so hard- 
shelled a mouthful and spat me out. A few moments 
afterwards they saw the back fin of a prodigious 
shark, coursing inquisitively around the lighter. 

“T was ill for nearly a month. My suit of armor 
was punctured, bent and ruined. I did no more work 
on the Palmer ; and she lies there to this day. 

“After such an experience, a man would not be 
likely to have any compunctions about killing sharks; 
at least I have none, and, learning that shark-hides 
were in demand in the north, I engaged in hunting 
them, in Pensacola harbor, Tampa Bay and about 
Key West, for their skins. 

“The way we do js to go out in a good-sized boat, 
or a schooner, and fish for them with a strong line, 
chain and large hook, baited with a piece of meat. 
Sharks are not fastidious about bait. Any meat or 
fish will answer. As soon as we have hooked one, 
we haul it to the surface, kill it with an axe, take it 
aboard and skin it. The flesh is then chopped up for 
bait, or thrown overboard, to laure cthers, | 











“T have made the business pay quite well, at times. 
With two negroes to help me, I have taken from ten 
to twenty In < single morning. By the use of a 
‘screen,’ I have often looked down into the water, in 
Pensacola Bay or Tampa Bay, and seen a school of 
sharks, like a big drove of hogs, moving along on the 
bottom. Sometimes these waters seem to swarm 
with them. 

“They are ugly customers to take aboard a vessel; 
their tails, even after their heads are cut off, will give 
spasmodic side strokes, forcible enough to break a 
man’s arm or leg. Once while out in a good-sized 
fishing-boaf. an eleven-foot shark leaped aboard us 
in the seurry which a whole school of them were 
making after bait. There was lively scrambling to 
get out of his way; he broke a lot of buckets, knocked 
the rudder adrift, and made a game tight before we 
could despatch him.” T. B. Luck. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


Life is a principle divine, 
Whose radiant stars of glory shine 
Above the darkness of its sea; 
And one fair star upon the wave 
Shines through the darkness of the grave— 
The star of Immortality! 
—J. W. Barker. 
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For the Companion. 


INAUGURATION OF ANDREW JACKSON. 


The inauguration of Grover Cleveland as President 
of the United States, which took place last week, 
marks a turning point in our national history. The 
mind naturally recurs to another great political 
change, which took place more than a half a century 
ago, the inauguration of President Jackson. The 
times as well as men have also greatly changed since 
then. Gen. Jackson had a long journey in Jan- 
uary, 1829, when he went from Nashville to Washing- 
ton to be inaugurated. It was on a Sunday afternoon 
that he left the beautiful capital of Tennessee in a 
steamboat on the Cumberland River, followed by the 
cheers and benedictions of the whole population. 

From Nashville down the Cumberland to the Ohio 
River is two hundred miles, and from the mouth of 
the Cumberland up the Ohio to Pittsburgh is about 
nine hundred miles. From every village and town, he 
was cheered as he passed. Cincinnati sent steam. 
boats to meet and escort him to the city. His ap 
proach to that city was witnessed and described by 
Mrs. Trollope, mother of the novelist, Anthony Trol- 
lope. She, with her husband and children, viewed the 
scene from the levee, and for a moment she forgot 
her prejudice against America and everything Amer- 
ican. 

She tells us that nothing could be finer than the 
approach of the President-elect to the Queen City of 
the West. 
and his friends was supported on each side by one 





The large steamboat which conveyed him 


scarcely less imposing and splendid, and the decks of 
all three were covered by a dense crowd of men. 

As they came round the magnificent bend, cannon 
saluted them from the shore. The steamboats passed 
completely by the town to the distance of a quarter 
of a mile above it, where they turned and came down 
with graceful rapidity, the three vessels being so close 
together as to appear one living mass of human be- 
ings afloat upon the water. 

When they came opposite the chief landing, they 
swept gracefully round, and the two escorting steam- 
boats fell back a little and permitted the general’s 
vessel to reach the levee first. 

“All this manoeuvring,” remarks the lady, “was 
extremely well executed and really beautiful.” 

The whole levee was black with waiting men, who, 
however, cheered but faintly; not because General 
Jackson was not welcome, but because the Western 
people were not then accustomed to cheer. 

There were carriages in waiting to convey the Gen- 
eral to the hotel. As he preferred to walk, the crowd 
divided itself, leaving a lane for him to pass through. 
He took off his broad-brimmed hat and walked with 
uncovered head, though the weather was cold. 

“He wore his gray hair carelessly, but not ungrace- 
fully arranged, and, spite of his harsh, gaunt features, 
he looked like a gentleman and a soldier. He was in 
deep mourning, having very recently lost his wife.” 

In a few hours he continued his journey up the 
river towards Pittsburgh, whence he completed his 
journey by land to the seat of government. Upon 
reaching Washington, he took up his old quarters at 
the Indian Queen Tavern, where he received hun- 
dreds of visitors every day. 

It was remarked that he did not call upon the Pres- 
ident, John Quincy Adams, against whom he had be- 
come exceedingly embittered during the canvass, and 
whom he could not even in the hour of triumph for- 
give. There were few visitors at the White House, 
and even the ball then always given on Washington’s 
birthday was thinly attended. All eyes were directed 
towards the rising sun. 

The President-elect did not think it necessary to 
return the trifling gifts that were offered him. We 
read in the old newspapers that ‘General Merkle, of 
Franklin Market, New York,” sent to General Jack- 
son ‘‘a piece of the celebrated ox, Grand Canal, as a 
suitable tribute of General Merkle’s high respect for 
the patriotism General Jackson has uniformly dis- 
played in the public service of his country, and hopes 
at the same time it may arrive to grace his table on 
the fourth of March.” 

With his own vigorous hand and large steel pen 
the President-elect wrote to General Merkle, of Frank- 
lin Market, to assure him of ‘the gratification he felt 
in being enabled to place upon his table so fine a 
specimen of General Merkle’s market.” 

Every stage-coach came into Washington loaded 
with passengers, and every house, public and private, 
was filled to overflowing. Beneath the gayety and tri- 
umphant joy of the crowd there was anxiety, as 
there is now, as to the manner in which the new 
President would use his power of removal from office. 

Would he make a clean sweep, or would he follow 
the example of previous Presidents of making no 
changes beyond the cabinet? No one could answer 
the dread question. Neither National Republicans, 
as the supporters of Adams were called, nor Demo- 
crats, knew what the general’s intentions were. Per- 
haps he did not know himself, Daniel Webster wrote 
to his brother, Ezekiel,— 
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“The city is full of speculation and speculators. | 


A great multitude, too many to be fed without a 
miracle, are already in the city, hungry for office. 
Probably General Jackson will make some re- 
movals, but I think not a great many immedi- 
ately. But we shall soon see.” 

The day of the inauguration arrived, one of those 
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These things struck deep into the susceptible 
mind of the new President. His revenge was that 
“clean sweep” which had been vaguely dreaded 
for some weeks. About as fast as the business 
could be done, he removed seven hundred faithful 
and competent men from office, and put in their 
places devoted partisans of his own, who, in their 
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INAUGURATION OF 
enchanting spring days with which Washington is 
favored in the early part of March. Never before 
had there been anything like such a crowd in 
Washington. It was an electric moment, never to 
be forgotten, when the excited multitude caught 
sight of the erect form and bristling gray hair of 
the Chief, as he came forth between the columns 
of the capitol portico. 

An eye-witness records that the co/or of the mass 
was instantly changed by the removal of every 
hat. The dark hue which usually pervades a great 
crowd of men was turned into the brightness of 
thousand upturned and exultant human 
faces, radiant with sudden joy.” 


“ten 


If Mrs. ‘Trollope had been there, she would have 
that an American can cheer. 
The mighty shout seemed to rend the air and 
shake the earth. 


discovered crowd 


Few people could hear one sentence of the inaug- 
ural address, and no one knew what it contained, 
except three or four of the general’s nearest friends. 
He had brought it with him in his pocket from 
Nashville, and it was but slightly corrected in 
Washington. ‘The sentences relating to removals 
were as difficult to understand as some utterances 
on the same subject with which the public have 
been favored lately. 

He spoke vaguely of the “task of reform,” which 
would require the correction of abuses, and the 
“counteraction of those causes which have placed 
or continued power in unfaithful or incompetent 
hands.” 

Before the President had ceased speaking, the 
crowd had begun to dissolve, and there was a rush 
for the White House, one and a half miles away, 
where the deplorable scenes occurred which have 
been so often described. ‘The crowd was such that 
the waiters were unable to hand about the orange 
punch, of which several barrelfuls had been made. 
Pails of liquor were upset, dozens of glasses were 
broken, and the furniture of all the lower rooms 
of the house was defaced. An eye-witness says: 

“It was mortifying to see men with boots heavy 
with mud standing on the damask satin-covered 
chairs, from their eagerness to get a sight of the 
President.” 

Meanwhile, a secret terror crept throughout the 
departments, from desk to desk, and from room 
to room. Andrew 
ton deeply angered against the leaders of the Na- 
tional Republican party, not merely because of 
their opposition to Aim, but chiefly on account of 
the scandals which had been printed in the party 


Jackson had come to Washing- 


press against his wife, from whose freshly-made 
grave he had come to Washington. Even her death 
had not silenced the seandal-makers. 

The New York n, a leading Republican 
paper, almost on the very day of Mrs. Jackson's 
funeral, had suggested for her epitaph a Latin line 
reflecting upon her rusticity and supposed untit- 
ness for the White House : 

“Illa vero Si lix, 


opportunitate 


tmerica 


non tam claritate vite, quam 
mortis.” 


That is to say, she was happy, not so much 
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JACKSON. 


turn, removed subordinates and clerks, until the 
ereater part of the persons in the public service 
were Jackson men. 

My abhorrence of this proceeding is such that I 
will not trust myself to speak of it in this place. 
Cruel injustice was done to the persons removed, 
but the giant wrong was done to the people of the 
United States, who have not yet been able to rem- 
edy the immeasurable mischief it caused. 

JAMES PARTON. 





——~+or— 
THE RIVER. 
y I flow like thee, and make thy stream 


at example, as itis my theme; 
deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 





wh ' j 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full. 
—Sir John Denham, 1640. 





oe 
THE MAHDI. 

The fall of Khartoum and the death of Gordon 
have fixed the attention of the world anew upon 
the remarkable Arab who has won so signal a 
triumph. It is certain that the man who announces 


himself as the detiverer of Islam from its oppres- | 


sors is a person of rare ability, and a general of 
proved skill and valor. 

The Mahdi, as the world has become accustomed 
to call him, was first heard of outside of the Sou- 
dan about four years ago. 
nounced that a new prophet had appeared, who 
was resolved to take up arms, to restore Moham- 
medanism to its old prestige and power, and to 
found a new Moslem empire. 
sions cf the “false prophet” were sneered at. 
was denounced by the Grand Chief of Mecca, and 
his claims were ridiculed at Cairo and Constanti- 
nople. 

But it soon appeared that his followers were in- 
creasing, and that his power was becoming dan- 
gerous. He led his fierce Arab hordes against the 
Egyptian fortresses in the Soudan, and one after 
another of them fell into his hands. At last his 
hordes became a great army of barbarians; and it 
became necessary for the English to send their 
disciplined troops against him. 

The result of the long struggle, so far as it has 
gone, is that the chief fortress and town of the 
Soudan has fallen into the Mahdi’s hands, and 
that Gordon, the most heroic figure of our age, 
has fallen while vainly defending Khartoum 
against him. 

The Mahdi’s name is Achmet Mahomet. He is 
of pure Arab blood, and is a native of Dongola, 
one of the fortified towns on the upper Nile. He 
is the son of a carpenter, and in his youth followed 
that trace. 
who was a boatman on the Nile. This uncle was 
so cruel to him that one day he ran away, went 
to Khartoum, and there entered a school kept by 
a Fakir—a sort of priest who teaches theology. 

Achmet now resolved to become a sheik, or priest 
of the higher class. As such he was ordained in 
1870. He then repaired to the island of Abba in 
the White Nile, where he lived in a cave, and en- 


It is said that he was wont, in the solitude of his | 
cave, to repeat one of the names given by his sect 
to the Deity for hours together; after which he 
fasted, burned incense, and lay for long periods in 
attitudes of the most abject humility. 

In 1881, he had prepared himself for the mission 
which he declared had been entrusted to him by 
God and Mahomet. And he announced it to the 
sheiks and fakirs throughout the region of the 
Blue and White Niles. Many of these soon at- 
tached themselves to his cause, while some of the 
wandering tribes of the Nubian and Soudan des- 
erts joined his standard. 

The Mahdi based his claim to be Mahomet’s 
successor partly on certain personal peculiarities 
in which he closely resembled the old prophet. 
Like Mahomet, his eyes are of different colors, one 
being black, the other brown. Like Mahomet, 
too, one of his arms is shorter than the other. He 
bears upon his face, moreover, certain marks which 
the devotees of Islam regard as signs of a prophet. 

This singular man is described as being about 
forty years of age, tall, slim, erect, with the true 
Arab clear, yellow skin, black hair closely cropped, 
and a long, black, pointed beard. His eyes are 
large and stern, and his manners are haughty, 
thoughtful and grave. In warfare he is impetu- 
ous and daring, and is sometimes roused to a 
true Arabic fury by the din and excitement of 
the battle-field. 

All the while, he strictly adheres to his religious 
practices; and always, before an encounter with | 
his enemy, professes to seek and to receive from 
Allah guidance how to meet and overcome the 
hostile force. 

The Mahdi has without doubt succeeded in win- 
ning the faith of thousands of the ignorant, fanati- 
-al, imaginative Arabs who swarm in the Soudan 
deserts ; and so brilliant has been his success, that 
his future career will be watched with absorbing 
interest. 


Sanh Aan 
For the Companion. 


A THOUGHT. 
As from its nest a feeble, helpless bird 
Alone is cast, 

And, with its tiny, trembling wings, 
Flies back at last,— 

So we, —T all the loneliness and gloom— 
Of Life a part— 

Fly upward to the shelter and the peace 
C 


)f God’s great heart! M.C.S, 


————+or—__—_— 
OFFICES AND OFFICE-SEEKING. 


The executive department of the national Goy- 
ernment has been transferred from the Republi- 
cans, who have held it so long, to the Democrats. 
As is usual in such cases, the process of changing 
the appointed officers has begun, and may be ex- 
pected to continue until there are as few Repub- 
licans in office as there are now Democrats. 

Some of the present officers will be at once re- 
moved; others will be allowed to complete their 
terms of office. But whenever vacancies occur, 
however they may be caused, it is reasonable to 
expect that they will be filled by members of the 
perty to which the President belongs. Such is the 
American custom; and while we are sure that 
during recent years there has been a strong and 
growing conviction that the custom is unwise, still 
there is not as yet a majority of either party in 
favor of a radical change of the system. 








It was suddenly an- | 


At first the preten- | 
He | 


Then he was apprenticed to his uncle, | 


It is a good time, however, to lay down two or 
three general principles, which cannot be disputed, 
and which, if consistently acted upon, would over- 
turn that system and introduce a better one. First, 
then, no one will deny that the Government is for 
all the people; that its object is simply the enact- 
ment and enforcement of good laws; and its pur- 
| pose is not to give places, honors, occupation, cr 
| salary to politicians.” 

Next, while all enlightened nations are governed | 
by parties, the true object of any party worthy to | 
live and rule, is to carry a definite policy into exe- | 
cution,—that is, todetermine the particular prin- 

| ciples on which the laws to be made and enforced 
shall be founded, and never to secure offices as | 
pensions for its members. 





boy can see if he tries, and which politicians do 
not admit, because to do so would destroy the 
spoils system by which they thrive. It is this: It 
| is not only proper but necessary that the party in 
power should be represented in every office which 
has any influence upon the general policy of the 
party by one of its own members; itis, however, 
neither proper nor necessary that it should concern 
itself at all with the politics of officers who merely 
administer laws by carrying out the instructions 
| of their superiors. 

The reason is the same in both cases. The sole 
object of government is the public good. It is | 
necessary that the party should have so much 
power that the people can justly hold it responsible 
for any mistakes which it may make. For this 
| purpose it should have the cordial help and co- 
operation of all officers who have any share in 





| 
A distinction must be made, which every school- | 





what is known as the “‘initiative,” or the determin- 
ation of its policy. It does not—or should not— 
confer office even in these cases as rewards, but 
only to secure the best service to develop and exe- 
| cute its political principles. 
| With regard to the minor offices, the ruling par- 
ty has the right to expect and to enforce obedience 
to the instructions of the superior officers of ad- 
ministration. To this end it possesses the power of 
| removing these minor officers, a power that should 


| 





The whole country is interested that so long as 
Mr. Cleveland is President, his Secretary of State 
shall be a Democrat. Harmony in the adminis- 
tration is important to men of all parties, for two 
reasons at least: First, that the public business be 
not impeded by internal quarrels, and also, that 
the ruling party as a whole may be held reponsi- 
ble for the conduct of public affairs. 

It is not of the slightest consequence to the com- 
munity at large whether a collector of customs is 
a Democrat or a Republican, provided he obeys 
faithfully the revenue laws and the instructions of 
the Treasury Department. The post-master who 
attends faithfully and efficiently to his duty, is an 
equally good officer, whether he voted for or op- 
posed the party in power at the time he holds the 
office. 

To all these principles the spoils system and the 
practice of office-seeking are opposed. We shall see 
officers assailed because they have been active Re- 
publican politicians, and their removal demanded 
for that reason. It would be a good reason, too, 
if it were not proposed to put in their places active 
Democratic politicians. 

We shall see the “claims” of this man and that, 
based upon what he has done for his party, urged 
for various positions. We shall hear the political 
“claims” of a State or a county pressed. It is all 
wrong, but it is the system. If it happens that it 
is the Democratic party which now furnishes the 
office-seekers, it on/y happens. The system has 
been acted upon during the whole time the Repub- 


| licans have been in control of affairs. 


To be sure, the civil service law has made a be- 
ginning in the direction of a better method of se- 
lection, but it is merely a beginning, and does not 
affect at all the offices most in need of a reformed 
method. It will be a fortunate day for the coun- 
try when a majority of people are desirous of put- 
ting an end altogether to the dangerous spoils sys- 
tem, which alone makes office-seeking successfui 
and profitable, and which threatens with disaster 
the future of the Republic. 


4+ 
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RETURNED. 

In 1862 the officers on board a vessel belonging to 
the United States navy in Mississippi Sound, saw a 
child adrift ina small boat. They rescued her and 
took her aboard. Her story was, that she came from 
a farm-house to the shore, and climbed into the boat, 
which was anchored close to land. It broke its fas- 
tenings and drifted towards the sea. 

The commander of the Union vessel ordered the 
child to be taken home under a flag of truce. This 
was done, but just as the officer was leaving the 
farm-house, he was fired upon from a neighboring 
thicket. 

The men with him declared that the shots were not 
fired by Confederate soldiers; but the insult to a flag 
of truce so incensed the commander of the United 
States troops, that he ordered a Connecticut regiment 
to attack the nearest camp. A brisk skirmish fol- 
lowed, in which the Confederate troops were driven 
back and their camp was taken. 

The flag of a Mississippi regiment floated over it, a 
white silk flag, with a cotton boll and single star on a 
blue ground. It was a very beautiful flag, and when 
it was carried home by the captors, was prized by the 
people of Connecticut, and given aplace of honor 
in the State armory. 

When the New Orleans Exposition opened, the 
Connecticut Legislature gave the flag in charge to 
two of the officers who still survive of the regiment 
which captured it, as a committee to carry it back to 
the South, and return it as a token of good-will and 
friendship to the State of Mississippi. 

Almost every newspaper contains some such inci- 
dent significant of the warm return of brotherly feel- 
ing to the people of our country. A well-known 
Northerner, making a tour of the capitals of the 
Southern States, says that he was everywhere met 
with the same eager, hearty welcome, and the words, 
“If Northern men and women would only come 





| among us, and see us as we are, they would know 


there is no bitterness in our hearts towards them!” 
When the boys and girls who now read the Com 
panion shall take their places to make the history of 
the country, let us hope they will have forgotten there 
ever was a South or a North, or anything but the 


Union. 
+o —___—_——_ 


HIS PLACE IN LIFE. 


Mr. B—— was a farmer in Pennsylvania with one 
son, whom he wished to educate for one of the learned 
professions, according to the custom of ambitious 
fathers in the rural sections of that State. From 
their Scotch ancestors they get the belief that “pro 
fessional man” and “gentleman” are synonymous 
terms. 

Mr. B——, however, was disappointed in John. 
His reports from college showed him near the foot of 
his class in Latin, Greek and Belles Lettres, although 
he was at the head of his class in mathematics. His 
father sought the President, and stated the case. 

“There is Seth C from the neighboring farm,” 
he added, ‘a puny, sickly girl-boy, who runs away 
with all the prizes in the languages. My son knows 
how I have worked and saved to give him a profes- 
sion. He is either a fool, or an idle, ungrateful dog!” 

“Mr. B »’ said the President, when the angry 
man stopped for breath, “allow me one question 
When you take your hay and potatoes and bntter to 
market, what scales do you use to weigh them?” 

The farmer laughed. ‘Scales? Why, different 
scales and measures, to be sure. You would not 
weigh a pound of butter as you would a ton of hay!” 

“Yet you set out to weigh and value your son’s mind 
and his future by a measure of your own, without ask 
ing whether God meant him to fill it. The boy has no 
leisurely scholarly tastes. He is an expert mechani- 
cian and has a shrewd, practical mind. He is made 
for a man of business. He will Succeed as a machin 
ist. Give him a thorough mathematical training, and 








by the splendor of her life, as by the opportune- | gaged in almost constant prayer and self-mortifica- | never be employed except to punish lax, unfaith | put him in as apprentice in some large engine works.” 


ness of her death! 





tion. 


| ful, or dishonest conduct. i 





The advice was followed. John B—— is now one 
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C— is a doctor in his native village. 
God has a work for every man. But each must be 


weighed in the scales fitted for him. A boy in his | 
school career may not satisfy his parents’ ambition | 
But if he is earnest and industrious, he | 


or his own. 
may be sure that there is honorable work waiting for 
him in the world. 





ee 
CONTENTED. 

As a traveller on the railway which passes through 
Coupar Angus, Scotland, approaches that station, he 
hears a voice shout, “Coupar Angus! Change here 
fur Blair-Gowrie!”’ The voice is that of John Rob- 
ertson, who serves the company as railway porter 
from six o’clock in the morning till six at night, and 
then goes home to scan the heavens,—for John is an 
amateur astronomer. 

‘Tell me how a man spends his spare time, and I’ll 
tell you what sort of a man he is,” said one who 
knew that a man’s character often exhibits itself in 
his amusements. John’s recreation is to look at the 
heavens through a telescope, worth thirty pounds, 
which he bought from his small earnings. He loves 
astronomy, and scientific journals are glad to publish 
his observations. 

When John was a boy, he worked at the Craig’s 
Bleachfield Works, near Montrose, and in the even- 
ings went to a school, the teacher of which used to 
show the boys the constellations and planets, and 
to talk about them. 

The late Dr. Dick, author of several popular works 
on astronomy, gave evening lectures to the men em- 
ployed in the works on his favorite science, and John 
listened to them with attention. The instructions of 
the teacher and the lecturer created in him a love for 
astronomy, which he deepened and broadened by 
reading upon the subject. 

When he became a railway porter, he had his even- 
ings to himself; he then began the systematic study 
of the heavens, and also watched the spots on the 
sun from day to day. He not only gratified his own 
curiosity, but he made such valuable observations as 
to attract the notice of astronomers. 

Several of these learned men tried to obtain for 
him a place in an observatory, or to secure him ad- 
vancement on the railway. But they met with an 
unexpected obstacle—John’s own satisfaction with 
his lot. 

“At my time of life,’ he said to a friend, “changes 
are not to be desired. I am quite satisfied to go on 

s Lam doing.” 

"c ontentment is one of the rarest things on earth, 
and John’s satisfaction with his lot is largely due to 
his astronomical passion. A good hobby lubricates 
daily work and keeps a man from fretting. 


i 
“MANANA.” 


A busy statesman is said to have saved himself 
much labor by never doing to-day what could be done 
on the morrow, as when the morrow came, the neces- 
sity for action might have ceased. 

In Spain everybody, from the Prime Minister to the 
beggar, acts on this maxim. The foreigner soon dis- 
covers that the most popular word used in the Span- 
ish language is ‘‘mafiana’’—to-morrow. 

If his shoe requires a few stitches and he asks the 
cobbler, gossiping at his shop-door, with a neighbor, 
to mend it immediately, the answer is ‘Mafiana.” 
An illustration of the tenacity of this ““maiana’’-habit 
was recently given to us in a private letter from Mad- 
rid. 

Many of the wretched Andalusians whose houses 
were destroyed by the earthquakes in December last 
have been frozen to death on the hills where they had 
encamped in the open air. Snow and ice had not 
been seen in that province for many years, and the 
houseless wretches were in no condition to encounter 
the freezing cold and deep snow. 

The Spaniards in Paris, immediately on hearing of 
the earthquake, sent several thousand blankets to 
their houseless and clotheless brethren in Andalusia. 
rhe blankets were despatched on December 31. At 
the frontier they were stopped by the Spanish Custom 
Hlouse, and the payment of duty upon them was de- 
manded. 

The Custom-House officer, instead of using the 
telegraph, wrote to the head of the customs depart- 
ment at Madrid, asking for orders. The mail-train 
goes through in twenty-four hours. After several 
days of delay, he received his orders—the blankets 
must pay duty. 

A mercantile association in Madrid, hearing of the 
delay and its cause, paid the duties, and the blankets 
passed through the Custom House on January 22, 
twenty days after their arrival at the frontier. In 
the meanwhile scores of sick, wounded and clothe- 
Andalusians died, a sacrifice to the national 
“mafiana.”’ 





less 





“SCHACKSON.” 

“Stonewall” Jackson was once marching his army 
against time. On arriving at a railroad, he found its 
engines and cars insufficient to transport all his troops. 
‘Then the energy of the man came out. He made up 
two trains, put a brigade on each, carried them thirty 
miles, unloaded and hurried them forward on foot. 
rhen he sent the trains back to bring forward the 
troops who were marching on behind. By this unique 
forced march, wherein the men alternately rode 
und walked, he arrived in time to participate in 
the battle of Mechanicsville. 

\ similar energy marked his campaign in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, where he defeated three Union armies 
within four weeks. Nota few of the Federal troops 
became demoralized by the rapidity and success of 
Jackson’s movements, and went into action expect- 
ing to be beaten. 

On the day of a battle, a Dutch soldier was seen 
marching along the valley, rapidly making his way 
to the rear. 

‘Has there been a battle?” asked a farmer. 

“Yah,” answered the Dutchman, without halting. 

“Who beat?” shouted the farmer. 

“Oh, Shackson!” replied the soldier, in the most 
matter-of-fact way, as ie disappeared around a turn 
of the road. 

One day, as the Union troops were getting ready 
for battle, a German colonel made a speech to his 





of the foremost machinists of the country, while Seth | 
| ish to haf anudder fight mit Shackson. 


“Mine poys,” said he, brandishing his sword, “we 
I vant you 
to standt like men. All dat you needt to doish to 
follow your kernel, andt you vill be saf. Look for 
mine sword, andt vere you see dat flash, you may 
know dat dare ish no danger.” 
———<oo—___—__ 
NEATNESS. 
The truly neat person loves cleanliness and trim- 


| ness of body, dress, house and surroundings, not so 


much for the effect that is produced on others, as for 
the personal comfort and satisfaction to be derived 
from neatness. In some people neatness is instinc- 
tive. In others it is the result of training, and the 


| habit may be acquired so thoroughly that the learner 


will really care more for the pleasure of being neat 
than for the appearance of being so. The Philadel- 
phia Call gives the following useful rules, which 
every girl among our readers may and should observe : 
__ A girl’s every-day toilet is a part of her character. 
The maiden who is slovenly in the morning is not to 
be trusted, however fine she may look in the even- 
ing. 


are eight things it should contain: a mirror, wash- 


stand, water, soap, towel, hair, nail and tooth brush- | 


es. These are just as essential as your breakfast, be- 
fore which you should make good use of them. Pa- 
rents who fail to provide their children with such ap- 
pliances not only make a mistake, but commit a sin 
of omission. 

Look tidy in the morning, and after the dinner 
work is over, improve your toilet. Make it a rule of 
your daily life to “dress up” for the afternoon. Your 
dress need not be anything better than calico; 
but with a ribbon or flower, or some bit of ornament, 
you can have an air of self-respect and satisfaction 
that invariably comes with being well dressed. 

A girl with sensibilities cannot help feeling embar- 
rassed and awkward in a ragged, dirty dress, with 
her hair unkempt, if a stranger or neighbor should 
come in. Moreover, your self-respect should demand 
decent apparelling for your body. You shoild make 
it a point to look as well as you can, even if you know 
nobody but yourself will see you. 


——_+@>— 
PRIMITIVE SURVEYING, 


According to a legend of Smithtown, Long Island, 


the township was originally measured off by a primi- | 


tive method. The first settler was one Smith, who 
bought from the Indians as much land as a bull could 
go around ina day. Now Smith had a smart bull, 
trained to carry him and to half-trot and half-lope at 
a rapid pace. That day the bull was up to the mark. 
By night he had enclosed so much land that the 
amazed Indians nicknamed his rider “Bull Smith.” 


Amusing as this legend is, it has its counterpart 
among the Boérs of South Africa. Their “runs,” as 
the farms of these Dutchmen are called, contain from 
four to six thousand acres, of which only ten or twenty 
acres are under cultivation. Small beacons of piled- 
up stones at certain points mark the boundary lines. 

The first settlers, knowing nothing of surveying, 
measured off their “‘runs’’ by horse-power. 
piled up a lot of stones, the Boér would start from it 
and ride in a straight line for half an hour, as fast as 
his horse could carry him. 


} 
Halting, he would build another beacon, and again | 


ride for half an hour at right angles to his first line. 
Then he would pile up another stone beacon. Two 
more turns and an hour more of riding brought him 
back to his starting-point. 

The square tract enclosed within the two hours’ 
ride, and the four beacons, became his farm. Of 
course the Boér who owned the fleetest horse ob- 
tained the largest tract of land. 


+o, 
DIDN’T “SABE” PIGEON-ENGLISH. 


An anecdote, related by the San Francisco Post, 
shows that the “heathen Chinee” of that city man- 
ages to educate his children, and that the children, 


notwithstanding local opinion and restrictive laws, | 


profit by their schooling. The other day, a California 
Street matron, just returned from a three years’ tour 
abroad, advertised for a first-class cook, whereupon 
an intelligent-looking pig-tail applied for the position. 

“Whatee you namee, John?” asked the lady, in 
that peculiar baby-talk supposed to be adapted to in- 
fants and other foreigners. 

“Wan Lee.’ 

“You sabe loast tlurklee, Wan?” lisped the lady. 

The Chinaman knitted his brows and shook his 
head. 

“Oh dear me!” said the tourist to her imported 
maid, in what is known here as Mills Seminary—and 
abroad as restaurant—French, “what am I todo? I 
can’t make him understand.” 

“It is very unfortunate,” said the Chinaman reflec- 
tively. “I see you don’t speak French very well, 
and, besides that, C thinese and English are the only 
languages I know.” 

He was not engaged. 





CONFUSED. 

Mr. Gladstone is sometimes accused of a lack of 
the sense of humor. But he knows an Irish “bull” 
when he sees it, as an incident of the last session of 
Parliament shows: 


It was a night when an Irish debate was on, and 
the last speaker had been Mr. Justin McC arthy, the 
brilliant historian and journalist, Home Rule member 
for Longford. Mr. Gladstone, beginning his reply, 
said,— 

“Honorable gentlemen opposite seem to have 
strange notions of time and sequence. Even the hon- 
orable member for Longford, in the course of his re- 
marks, said that when he heard the speech of the 
Home Secretary last night, it reminded him of an 
answer given by the Under-Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs to-night.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s discovery and repetition of the bull 
caused general laughter in the House of Commons. 
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NOT THE MAN FOR AN EDITOR. 


“Did you advertise for a man to do clipping?” asked 
a rural-looking individual who had invaded the edi- 
tor’s sanctum. 

*“H’m!” said the Archimedes of the 
**You don’t look like a clipper. What 
working at?” 

The intruder toyed with the office shears, and re- 


a. 
lave you been 


ed,— 
“T’ve been shearing sheep.” 





~~ 
or 


NATURE, when she sends a new mind into the 
world, fills it beforehand with a desire for that which 
she wishes it to know and do. Let us wait and see 
what is this new creation, of what new organ the 

reat $ — had need when it incarnated this new 
WV ill.— Kmerson. 


A wrvry deacon puts it thus: “Now, brethren, let 
us get up a supper and eat ourselves rich. Buy your 








food; then give it to the church; then go and buy it 
back again; then eat it up, and your church debt is 
pai 


No matter how humble your room may be, there | 


Having | 








**Kent’s is one of the very best,” said a Wiscon- 
sin minister, in his sermon to young men on good books, 
Every young man ought to read it. (See Premium List.) 


LIVE BOOKS 


FOR 
LIVE AND GIRLS. 








BOYS 


mo, $10, 
August Stories. 4 vols. Iémo, $5. 
Juno Stories. 4 vols. lémo, $5. 
The Jonas Books. 6 vols. Itmo, $6. 
The Lucy Books. 6 vols. Imo, $6. 
The Rolio Books. lL vols. lémo, $14. 

Millions of copies of Jacob Abbott's books have been 
sold, and they have become classics among the literature 
for children. 
Little Arthur’ bs England. With 

On the plan of Little 


36 illustrations, 
l2mo, cloth, $ 
and bound in uniform style. 


Ar- 
l2mo, 





Little ps ae a France, 
oe s England, 

Hints to Our Boys. 

bd senna s Tour i he 








Square limo, 75 cents, 
Kb i , mo, $7.50. 





1 the Skippe 
w hers on the 
A Home in the Holy 
| Among the most popul: 
are “A Home in the \ Land, 

jand “Watchers on the Long shine? 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


| 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
| _ a —_ 





2mo, $1.50, 

no, $1.50. 

our “reeent public. ations 
‘Martin the Skipper,’ 











These Grenades when thrown into a fire generate a gas 
which immediately extinguishes the fire within a reason- 
able distance. They are small, neat and handy, and no 
building should be without them. In Manufactories, 
Hotels, Public or Private Buildings they are invaluable. 
Can be used by a child. They will not freeze, will not in- 
ure flesh or fabric, but sure death to fire, $10.00 per doz. 

Ve want live. active men to introduce them in every 
city, town, and village of the U.S. and Canada, Address 
Rayos Hand Grenade Fire EF ese, 

17 Broadway, New York City 
















THE HOLLY / SCROLL SAW. 


ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRY. 





BLADES are the 


We give 24 with 


each machine, 


SCROLL SAW 
best in the world. 


GRIFFIN 


The 


EVERY BOY AND GIRL IN AMERICA 
OUGHT TO HAVE A HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 
Is by far the BEST machine of the kind ever made, It is 
strong, very powerful, and very accurate. With it you 
can saw EIGHT THICKNESSES of * inch black 
walnut at once (provided you use the Griffin Blades), 
and you can cut a circle 40 inches in diameter. 

With it you can make money. 
With it you can adorn home. 
With it you can make presents for friends, 
With it you improve leisure moments. 
With it you cultivate a love for mechanics. 


Height of machine, 33 inches. Width, 18 inches. Di- 


ameter of Balance Wheel, l2 inches. Weight of Balance 
Wheel, 7 lbs. Stroke of Ls 13g inches. Will 
a ‘sin the clear. Will cut lumber from 1-16 to 14 in, 
ick. Weight when packed ready for shipping, 33 lbs, 

Ww a ly orders shipped from our Western storehouse, 


Price only $3.00. 


WHAT WE GIVE WITH EACH MACHINE, 
24 Griffin Patent Saw Blades, 2 Drill Points, 71 Full-size 





signs for Sawing, among which are the Queen Anne 
designs of Wall Pocket, Slipper Holder and Clock; also, 
Shelf and Corner Brackets, and many other designs of 


useful and ornamental articles for home use. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





Abbott’s American Histories for Youth. 8 vols. | 
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EASTER C! ARDSare always beautiful and attract- 

ive; this year’s assortment is unusually large and fine. 

No. 1—-FOR 50 CENTS and 4 cents for postage, 

MARCUS WARD’S, PRANG’S, HILDER 
SHEIMER & FALKNER, ind other finest Eas- 
ter Cards, together with a handsome double 
Fringed Card. 

No. 2—FOR 50 CENTS and 4 cents for Postage, 

large and tine Cards from the 

with Marcus 

Card. 

No, 3—FOR $1.00 and6 cents for Postage, a choice 

selection of 25 beautiful Cards of MARCUS 

WARD'S, PRANG'S, etc., and a beautiful 

Hand-Painted Card, 

No. 4—FOR $81.00 and 8 cents for Postage, a selec- 

tion of 10 of our largest and finest. Cards, 

tox ether with a large double Folding 

Card by Prang & Co, 

No. 5—FOR S1.O00 and 16 cents for Postage, 10 

double Fringed Cards (not folding), each in 

a separate envelope, and a beautiful Birth- 

day Card, 

FOR 25 CENTS and 2 cents for Postage, 8 

MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’ S, TUCK’ S, and 

other beautiful eards, 

No. 7—FOR 50 CENTS and 4 cents for Postage, 5 
Chromo Lith. Cards, on tine satin, in colors, 
mounted with gilt edges, 

Stamps or postal notes received, 

Fringed Cards, Hand- Painted Cards, and other 
Novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50 and 75 Cents, and #1 
each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will be se- 
lected with care for different tastes and ages, 

To. TEACHERS ONLY.—50 MARCUS WARD'S, 

ANG’S, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 

Bi and 5 cents postage, Better assortment, &2 and 10 

cts. postage. A very choice « selection, no two alike, 83 

and 20 cents for postage and registering 

TO ACENTS AND DEALERS, or any one 

ordering $5, 40 cts. for postage and registering, of 

the above packets, at one time, a 81.00 packet will 

be sent free, and as the smallest card in any of these 
wackages will sell readily for tive or ten cents each, a 
1andsome protit can be realized, 

Every packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors and 
heavy envelope wrappers, Jor sase transmission, 

We refer by permission to Hon, E. S. 
master, Boston, and the publishers of the Youth's Com- 
panton, 

THE LOWEST PRICES IN THE U.S. 

PAPER BY THE POUND, — Complete Sample 

Sheets of Paper and Envelopes with price and number 

of sheets to a pound, sent toany address on receipt of 

tifteen cents to pay postage, 
Ik. HL. CARTER, 
Wholesale Stationer and Paper Dealer, 


No. 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


‘MARK TWAIN'S NEW WORK, 


“ADVENTURES OF 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN” 


(Tom Sawyer’ 's Comrade. ) 


PPEARS FEBRUARY 18th 


Prospectuses now ready. 


10 
: above publishers, 
Ward’s Folding Mizpah 


No. 6— 








Tobey, Post- 













i Fine Heliotype of the 


author in each book. 
P Agents wanted. Splendid Terms! 


= CHARLES L, WEBSTER & CO. 


G48 BROADWAY, wew ashe’ 


YORK CITY. 


Read this Twice! 


In addition to our premiums of music 
and Shakespeare Cards, we have just 
issued a beautiful panel picture, in 
colors, 13 x 28,a fac-simile reproduc- 
tion of one of the Paris salon paintings 
for 1884, entitled “Le Roman Noveau” 
(The New Novel). It is a perfect gem, 
and well worthy a place on the wall of 
any of the patrons of Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap. We have copyrighted it, and it 
cannot be issued by any other house 
than ourselves. The edition is limited, 
and will be issued gratis in the follow- 
ing manner only: Save your wrappers 
of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and as soon 
as you get 25 mail them to us, with 
your full address, and we will mail you 
“Le Roman Noveau,” mounted ready 
for hanging, free of all expense. The 
soap improves with age, and those who 
desire a copy of the picture at once, 
have only to buy the 25 bars of their 
grocer at once. This will insure the 
receipt of the wrappers by us before 
the edition is exhausted. There is, of 
course, xo advertising on the picture. 
I. L. CRAGIN & CO., Phila., Pa. 


} Please mention“ Youths’ Companion,” 


























For the Companion, 
JEANIE, 


“Fair fa’ your bonny face, 
Jeanie, Jeanie! 
Your lissome form, your step 0’ grace, 
sonny Jeanie! 


“Gae wi’ me to ither lands, 
se my Jeanie! 

Ye sall na soil your saft white hands, 
Vinsome Jeanie! 

“Silk your gown, gin ye be mine, 
Rich as anie. 

WP gowd and gems ye shall be fine, 
My ain Jeanie.” 


Hinny sweet the words he spake 
Wooing Jeanie. 

Fause, fause the tongue her heart that brake, 
Wae'’s me Jeanie! 


Stown frae mither-love and gane, 
Puir lost Jeanie! 

Wi weary tears she sits her lane, 
Wretched Jeanie! 

To her deep and sore disgrace 

jomes not anie, 

“I'm wae to see my mither’s face,” 
Sobs puir Jeanic, 

“Mither’s heart for me has brack.” 
Puir lost Jeanie! 

“E’en though [ dee, Lmaun win back,” 
Moans out Jeanie, 


“Wace's me that L e’er Was born! 
Sair’s my fearing 

The neebor lassies’ flyte and scorn, 
Bairnies’ jeering.” 

Creeping down the stony road, 
Stumbles Jeanie. 

Aft hides where lie the shadows broad, 
Shame-faced Jeanie! 

There stands the cottage sma’, 
Jeanie, Jeanie! 

Ach! no a light is there ata’, 
w bles Jeanie, 





Trem 


“Gin the door be stickit fast?” 
Sobs puir Jeanie, 

“Out owre the step Pll dee at last.” 
Hlomeless Jeanie, 


Yields the door to faltring hands, 
‘reeps in Jeanie. 

Sae saftly steps, a trembling stands, 
Fearful Jeanie! 


Mither-heart that never sleeps 
ears her deani 
Dear mither-love eall 


ine, 
she weeps, 
Come in, tg 


nie! 





“Oh! TP feared the door was barred, 
Mither, mither! 

But | hae found the way sae hard, 
Mither, mither!” 


“Never din’ ye stole awa, 
Jeanie, - 
Has the door been s 
Oh, my. 





Mither-arms are round her prest, 
Sair her weeping. 

Close lies her head on mither-br 
Slessed keeping, 





east, 
Cc, F, ORNE, 
+or 
For the Companion, 


TRYING TO IGNORE HIM. 


A new religion was started in Philadelphia three 
years ago, although it has just come to light. A 
certain stout German woman, tired of sewing for 
her living, hit upon an easier way of supporting 
herself. She declared herself to be no longer Ann 
Meister, but Elimar Mira-Mitta, or God, in the 
shape of a woman. On Sundays she robed her- 
self in a garment embroidered with stars, placed 
a silver crown on her head, and sat to receive ado- 
ration. 

The singular part of the story is that she re- 
ceived it. A band of followers gathered about 
her, who served and worked for her, paying her 
divine honors for three years. After she was dead, 
they formed themselves into a sect called the 
Mira-Mittites, and continue to worship her as 
the “Woman-God.” 

About the same time a society of Anti-Deists 
was formed in Paris. It consisted for the most 
part of young women and students, who believed 
the business of life was to laugh at everything. 

hey bound themselves together to blot out the 
idea of God from the world. For this purpose 
they are pledged never even toname Him. Even 
such common words as Adieu are forbidden, In 
case one of the members of the society dies, the 
others surround his bedside to the last moment to 
encourage him in the presence of death, and to 
prevent his acknowledgment of God. 

The noteworthy point in these two cases is that 
one society is formed of ignorant men and women 
whose highest aim and pleasure in life consists in 
gross feeding and in purely animal enjoyments. 
They are therefore ready to accept a sensual, 
shrewd woman, with a sharper wit than their own, 
as the Almighty God. What can the earth-worm, 
with its head always in the clay, know of the Sun 
as it is? 

The other society was made up of men and 
women whose idle habits, and weak, thought- 
less trifling, forbade them to know anything of 
the realities of pain, or love, or life, or the neces- 
sity to man behind all, of an Infinite God. Their 
efforts to ignore Him are like the fluttering of a 
night-moth trying to shut the sun from its vision 
with its wings. 

The two societies may serve as gauges by which 
each of us can try his own condition. The more 
gross our tastes or the more frivolous our habits, 
the less are we able to comprehend God or to 
serve Him. 

— - + +e 


A Pretty Inctpent.—A Baltimore policeman 


| maimed, disfigured woman, unsightly save to those 
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and took him to the station-house. The little fel- 
low was fair-haired and rosy-cheeked, and could 
speak German only. He had lost his hat. 


A comfortable bed was made for him on one of the 
settees. He lay down, but remembering himself, 
he said, in his native tongue, “I have not prayed 
yet.” Then, while three reporters and two police- 
men reverently bowed their heads, the little hands 
were clasped, and in childish accents the prayer 
ascended to Him who loves to hear and answer. 
When he concluded, a reporter tucked a police- 
man’s coat around the child, who, in angelic 
charge, dropped to sleep. 

—_ 4@>— 
GAVE HERSELF. 

This story comes from Stockport, England. It is 
the story of a real heroine, though it is such a tale as 
the world soon forgets. It was midnight when a fire 
broke out in one of those flimsy wooden houses which 
seem built to be burned. A sudden cry arose, “The 
house is on fire! Notime to lose! Every one for 
himself!” Aud then the poor, frightened inmates of 
the house struggled up, with the smoke already 
choking them, caught whatever was nearest to hand, 
and hurried out. One half-clothed creature was fran- 
tically clutching a flat-iron, and another was tending, 
as if it were a baby, a man’s half-worn boot. 


Suddenly a girl came among them, whose presence 
of mind had not quite failed her. She had hurried 
into her clothes and had taken a thick shawl on her 
arm. She came quietly into the frightened group, lit 
up by the intense glow from the burning house, and 
ran her eye over them all. 

“Ann Loftus,” a voice cried, “here’s your mother!” 
Ann turned her eyes that way. Beautiful dark eyes 
they were; and she was a girl whom it was the fash- 
ion among her neighbors to call the bonniest lass in 
Stockport. She looked rarely handsome now, with 
her flushed cheeks and parted lips, and those eager, 
searching eyes. 

“Mother!” she cried! ‘Where be little Molly?” 
The mother turned white, as if death had struck 
her. 

“Molly!” she gasped. “I was that frightened, I 
clean forgot her. She’s in the bed.” 

Inthe bed upstairs. And the smoke was pourin 
from every window! Ann Loftus put on the shaw 
she held, drew the end of it over her mouth, and 
started into the burning house. 





“Come back, girl!’ the neighbors cried. “Come 
back, lass! It’s no use to try now”— 
“Come back, Ann!” her mother shrieked. ‘Don’t 


let me lose both my lasses!” 
Ann heeded nothing, heard 
one thought only. Molly should be saved at no 
matter what cost. She pressed on through the fire 
and smoke that seemed to build a fiery wall against 
her footsteps, on up the stairs. Little Molly lay there | 
sleeping. From that bed, so nearly her bed of death, | 
her sister snatched her, wrapped the shawl round 
her, and plunged with her down the stairs. 

Again smoke and fire opposed her. They would 
not thus be robbed of their prey; but her strong will 
was mightier than they. She burst through them and 
laid her burden in her mother’s arms, and then 
fainted. 

Meantime the flames had marked her for their own. 
One of her dark eyes was blinded forever. The face 
that had been so fair was seamed and scarred past all 
recognition; and thus will she go to her grave, a 


nothing. She had 


few who know in what strife her honorable scars 
were gained. But by those few Ann Loftus will al- 
ways be reckoned among the world’s real heroines, 
and honored as we honor those who, forgetting them- 
selves, know how to sacrifice for others. 


———_<or——_“——_ 
BISMARCK ON ELOQUENCE, 


Bismarck is no orator. His speech is simple and 
plain. He thinks that the gift of eloquence has done 
a great deal of mischief in Parliamentary life. It 
tries, by appealing to the feelings, to settle questions 
which should be settled by common-sense. 

When the Federal Council began its work, a few of 
the members made eloquent speeches. “Gentlemen,” 
said Bismarck, “there is nothing to be achieved here 
by eloquence, because every one of you brings his 
convietions along with him in his pocket: that is, his 
instructions. Oratory is only a waste of time. Let 
us limit ourselves to statements of fact.” After that 
hint, no one made a long, much less an eloquent, 
speech. 


Iierr Lasker, whose death in this country was the 
occasion of a little unpleasantness, once delivered an 
eloquent speech inthe Reichstag. “These eloquent 
gentlemen,” said Bismarck, commenting upon the 
speech, “are like a good many ladies with small feet, 
who always wear shoes too small for them, and stick 
out their feet to be looked at. When a man has the 
misfortune to be eloquent, he makes speeches too 
often and too long.” 

On another occasion, Radowitz, a great orator, 
made a speech in the North German Parliament, 
which so swayed the members that they were ready 
to vote as he had urged them to. One of Bismarck’s 
colleagues, sitting near him, was strongly moved by 
the eloquence, and he shed tears. 

— are you crying about?” coolly asked Bis- 
marck, 

“You are heartless,” answered the colleague, in- 
dignantly. The next day, when a copy of the printed 
speech was placed in Bismarck’s hands, he handed it 
to the same gentleman, saying,— 

“Please point out to me the part of the speech I 
ought to have cried over, yesterday, if I had possessed 
such a thing as a heart.” 

The gentleman looked it over and then said, “TI 
don’t know how it is, but the speech does not make 
the same impression upon me in print.”’ The orator’s 
voice, expression of face, and his magnetic personality 
had carried the colleague away. 

Bismarck used to tell a humorous story to illustrate 
the distracting effect of eloquence. Frederick Wil- 
liam I., the despotic king who publicly whipped his 
son, subsequently Frederick the Great, once listened 
to the pleadings of two lawyers. After the first one 
had finished his speech, the king, moved by the advo- 
cate’s eloquence, exclaimed ,— 

“This fellow isin the right!” The second lawyer 
then spoke, and with such effect that the king said, 
“This man has the right of it!” 

Then recalling that he had contradicted himself, he 
fell into a furious passion and sent both orators to 
prison. 


’ 


——_<@-——___—— 
VARIABLE STARS. 


There are some stars that exhibit periodical changes 
in brightness, and, for this reason, are called variable 
stars. More than a hundred such stars are now known 
to be variable to a greater or less extent, the periods 
in some cases embracing a few days, in others many 
years. The variation in most of these stars is slight, 
and only a practised eye can detect it. But there are 
two stars in which the variation is so marked that it 
may be seen by any intelligent observer. The stars 
are Algol and Mira. Algol is in the constellation 
Perseus. It alternates from the second to the fourth 





found a little boy wandering about one of the 
wharves of the city about ten o’clock at night, 


magnitude in a little less than three days. For two 


tude, the succeeding six hours and three-quarters it 
decreases to a star of the fourth magnitude, and then 
returns to the second, after which, the same process 
is repeated. The observers of ancient times called 
this star the Winking Eye, and the Demon, on ac- 
count of the changes they detected, but could not com- 
prehend. 


Mira, the Wonderful, in the Whale, is a still more 
remarkable variable. During most of the time, the 
star is invisible to the naked eye. But, at intervals 
of about eleven months, it shines in the heavens with 
the brilliancy of a star of the second magnitude. It 
retains this bright phase for about fourteen days, 
then for two months gradually grows dim, until it 
fades into invisibility. 

The most interesting member of the class is our 
own sun, a variable with a period of about eleven 
years. We know that in the case of the sun, the va- 
riation in brightness is caused by the immense spots 
sometimes covering millions of square miles that are 
at times found on his disc. We infer that the same 
reason may cause other variables to present similar 
appearances. 

Astronomers living on some planet circling around 
one of the nearest fixed stars—for they are all suns— 
may thus classify our glorious orb: “Star of the third 
or fourth magnitude; variable, with a period of about 
eleven years; color, yellow.” It is difficult to o 4 
ine the King of Day, reduced to a shining peint, only 
— of the eighteen million suns that torm the Milky 

Jay! 





—_ 
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For the Companion. 
CREST AND CHASM. 


Because the sunlight dances on the sea, 
Which smiles beneath a blue unclouded sky; 
Because the little waves break joyously 
tch the rainbow tints that through them fly: 
Because our ship sails smoothly o’er the main, 
With snow-white canvas and a favoring breeze; 
Because the hearts on board feel naught of pain, 
And tranquil days bring nights of dreamful ease; 
Because we fear no shipwreck or distress, 
nd sail secure from friendly port to port,— 
Shall we believe each voyage like to this, 
And, safe ourselves, give other ships no thought? 
Somewhere the darkness broods upon the sea, 
And threatening clouds are frowning from the sky; 
The sullen waves are beating angrily 
Against the dangerous rocks that hidden lie. 
Some ships with tattered sails and rudder gone, 
With haggard sailors dying on the deck, 
Are struggling with the tempest, and are borne, 
For lack of human help, a hopeless wreck. 
Because our ship is staunch on prosperous seas, 
And we are strong, and skies above are fair, 
It is fur us to sail in search of these 
Before they sink in darkness and despair. 
CAROLINE B. LE Row. 


———_—_—_+or——____—_ 
LUDICROUS WEDDINGS, 


A wedding is not always a solemn ceremony. 
Ludicrous mistakes are sometimes made at which 
the composure of even the clergyman can hardly be 
maintained. Once a minister had asked the fright- 
ened groom the usual question, “Wilt thou love, 
cherish and honor this woman?” He hesitated, but 
the bride spoke up, saying, “Yes, sir, he will—I’ll see 
that he does it, sir!’? The minister retained his official 
expression, but it required all the resolution he could 
muster. A Boston clergyman, when a pastor in the 
State of Maine, was surprised to see a man and woman 
escorted to his house by several mischievous boys, of 
whom they had inquired the way to the minister’s. 
Says the minister, describing this and other scenes: 


The man and woman were from New Brunswick. 
The woman was the tallest and most awkward and 
most fantastic female I ever saw. She was six feet and 
two inches high, and was dressed in the ov 
colored toggery she could get on. But one article was 
thrust on my attention so prominently that 1 forgot 
all the other details. 

She had a hand which came near answering the 
description “as large as a codfish,” and these were 
inclosed in a pair of thick yarn mittens, which made 
every finger look as big as a potato. The gloves 
were a marvel. They were striped, red and white, 
the stripes running length wise the finger. On the 
back of each hand she had worked, in coarse yarn, 
what she thought was some sort of a flower, of every 
color that a grotesque imagination could picture. 

The man was a diminutive half-breed, Indian and 
French. He had no vest or collar on, and his panta- 
loons were held pe 7 by a lumberman’s leather belt, 
fastened with an old, rusty iron buckle. 

I managed to get through the ceremony. 

I remember a bashful fellow who came to my house 
with his girl to be married. He was so bashful that 
I pitied him. He was overwhelmed—paralyzed, I 
ought to say. He came into the parlor with his hat 
on, and did not remove it, despite all the hints that 
his bride and I gave him. 

I said all the assuring things I could say, and tried 
to engage him and his bride in conversation, but he 
was so abashed that he could neither answer nor 


move. 

I hinted that he should stand beside the lady, but 
he was so frightened that he could not understand. 
Finally, in despair, I said quietly to the bride,— 

“Tf you will take your place beside the groom, I will 
marry you,” and when she approached him it seemed 
absolutely to startle him with a new fright. 

One young man, who came on the same errand, 
me struck with curiosity the moment he entered the 

ouse. 

He ignored his bride, while he wandered around 
the parlor, scrutinizing in a wondering way every 
picture, book, ornament, and piece of furniture in the 


room. 

The bride sat and blushed, while I tried to call his 
attention to the business of the moment, but he kept 
on, and it was more than fifteen minutes before 
could get the two corraled near enough together to 
marfy them. 

4m 


CAPTURED. 


It is a fact that the great-grandfather of Millard 
Fillmore, the thirteenth President of the United 
States, was a pirate, though a pirate in spite of him- 
self. The story, as told by Dr. Drake in his “New 
England Legends,” goes back to the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century, when the murderous free- 
booters, Blackbeard, Low and Phillips, swept the 
Atlantic coast from Jamaica to Newfoundland. Phil- 
lips, during his last piratical cruise, captured the 
Dolphin, of Cape Ann, a vessel commanded by An- 
drew Harriden. She was a better vessel than his 
own, and the pirate accordingly transferred his black 
flag to her, and sent the crew away in another of his 
prizes, but retained Harriden on board. 

In a day or two, Harriden discovered among the 
pirate’s crew two young men, John Fillmore and Ed- 
ward Cheesman, whom Phillips had captured and 
made pirates, against their will. They were brave 
fellows, and had determined either to —- from the 
— clutches, or to capture his vessel and bring 
nim and his murderous crew to justice. Four of the 
crew were pledged to stand by them, and on Harri- 


den were on deck. Nut, the master, a man of great 
strength and courage, was aft, and with him were the 
boatswain and the gunner. 
Nut and the boatswain were the two whom the 
conspirators most feared to encounter. Cheesman 
promised, however, to tuke care of the master if the 
others would take care of the boatswain. No fire. 
arms were to be used, because the noise of the explo. 
sion would alarm the pirates below. 
Cheesman, who had been made the ship’s carpen. 
ter, left his tools on deck, as if he were going to use 
them about the vessel, and took a turn up and down 
the quarter-deck with Nut. Fillmore, as if in sport, 
picked up an axe and began twirling it on the point. 
This was the signal agreed upon, and Cheesman 
sag arg the master, aid after a short struggle, threw 
tim into the sea. Fillmore struck the boatswain with 
the axe, and he fell lifeless on the deck. Phillips, the 

irate chief, hearing the noise of the scuffle, rushed 
rom the cabin, and was at once met by Cheesman, 
who wounded him with a mallet. Harriden, to help 
him, sprang towards the pirate captain, but was 
caught by the gunner. Cheesman tripped up the gun- 
ner’s heels, and tossed him into the arms of a con- 
federate, who lifted him bodily and threw him over. 
board. Harriden then attacked Phillips, and in a 
moment more the pirate lay dead upon the deck. 
The captors then sprang into the hold, and put the 
rest of the pirate crew in irons. The vessel was 
steered for Boston, where she arrived on May 3, 1724. 
Two of the pirates were hanged. Fillmore, Chees. 
man and their confederates were acquitted. Joln 
Fillmore, the pirate in spite of himself, was the great. 
randfather of Millard Fillmore, President of the 
nited States. 
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HIS FIRST CAMEL-RIDE. 


None who have access to the pictorial papers will 
forget that the “campaign” of Gen. Wolseley in 
Egpyt is conducted by camel-trains and (as might be 
said) by camel cavalry. It is a grotesque importa- 
tion of the apparatus of the patriarchs into the nine- 
teenth century—and the inconvenience of the outfit 
is as awkward as the anachronism. There is no help 
for it, however, since no horse could endure the Af*i- 
can deserts. The “war correspondent” of the Lon- 
don Times, writing from Dongola, feelingly describes 
his performances on the hump saddle: 


A few days ago I had my first ride on a camel, and 
I thought it would be my last. It was to go to our 
camp that I got cross-legged upon an Arab saddle, 
insecurely fastened by strings upon the back of a 
great, lumbering, hump-backed brute. 

no sooner attempted to take my place on the sad- 
dle than the camel, which was lying prone, into which 
position he had been forced, began grunting like an 
old village pump violently worked. At the same time 
he turned his prehensile lips aside, grinning like a 
bull dog, and showed a ferocious row of teeth, with 
which he sought to bite me. 

I got aboard without accident, and had not long to 
wait for a rise. The first movement, as he lifted his 
forelegs, nearly sent me over backward; the next, as 
he straightened his hind legs, still more nearly tipped 
me over his head. I had been warned to hold tight, 
but it was only the clutch of desperation that saved 
me. 

After several lunges and plunges, the brute got 
fairly on his legs. The reins consisted of a rope 
round his neck for steering, and a string fastened to 
aring thrust in his nostrils, to pull up his head and 
stop him when going too fast. My camel began to 
move forward, and thereupon I see-sawed as if seized 
with sea-sickness or cramp in the stomach. 

I was told that I would become accustomed to cam- 
el-riding, and might even get to like it, but my faith 
is not great enough for that. 


a 
SILENCED. 


The Scotch often use humor to settle a question 
which, otherwise, might give rise to an excited argu- 
ment, involving much hair-splitting logic. The follow- 
ing anecdote of Norman McLeod, the eloquent 
preacher, illustrates this happy use of the wit which 
transfixes a man as an entomologists does a bug. 
He was on his way to church, to open a new place of 
worship. As he passed slowly and gravely through 
the crowd gathered about the doors, an elderly man, 
with the peculiar kind of wig known in that district— 
bright, smooth, and of a reddish brown—accosted 
him. 


“Doctor, if you please, I wish to speak to you.” 

“Well, Duncan,” said the venerable doctor, “can 
not you wait till after worship?” 

“No, doctor, I must speak to you now, for it is a 
matter upon my conscience.” 

“Oh, since it is a matter of conscience, tell 
it is; but be brief, Duncan, for time passes.’ 

“The matter is this, doctor. Ye see the clock, yon- 
der, on the face of this new church? Well, there is 
no clock really there; nothing but the face of a clock. 
There is no truth in it but only once in the twelve 
hours. Now, it isin my mind very wrong, and quite 
against my conscience, that there should be a lie on 
the face of the house of the Lord.” 

“Duncan, I will consider the point. But I am glad 
to see you looking so well. You are not young now; 
I remember you for many years; and what a fine 
head of hair you have still.” 

“Eh, doctor, you are joking now; it is long since I 
have had any hair.” 

*O Duncan! Duncan! are you going into the house 
of the Lord with a lie upon your head?” 

This, says the story, settled the question; and the 
doctor heard no more of the lie on the face of thie 
clock. 


me what 
’ 
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THE COW-TREE. 


This singular and really wonderful tree is thus 
spoken of in Myers’ “Life and Nature Under the 
Tropics,” as the author saw it growing in Venezuela. 
He says: “The most interesting form of vegetation, 
and one that flourishes abundantly through the rugged 
mountain wilds, is the famous palo de vaca or ‘cow- 
tree.’ From it is obtained, by incisions made in the 
trunk, a milky juice, sweet and agreeable to the taste, 
and which is considerably used as food by the natives. 
It furnishes an exceedingly nutritious food. 


“The tree attains a great height, the coriaceous 
leaves being from six to ten inches in length. The 
wood is red, very hard and durable. The fluid is put 
at Para upon the Amazon to various uses. Whien 
applied fresh from the tree as a glue, the milky sap 
hardens and holds with greater durability than the 
ordinary cabinet-maker’s glue. It also makes good 
custard.” a 

“Amid the great number of curious phenomena, 
says Humboldt, ‘“‘which I have observed in the course 
of my travels, I confess there are few that have made 
so powerful an impression on me as the cow-tree. | 

There is, indeed, something peculiarly impressive 
in this remarkable tree, which will not be obliterated 
from the mind of the traveller by the many other 
wonders of the equatorial regions that may come 
under his observation. That there should be a tree 
mysteriously elaborating a substance devoid of all 
acidity or bitterness, or any of the deleterious quali- 





den being made acquainted with the plot, he was 
found to as eager as they could wish to strike a 
blow to recover his captured vessel. 

Noon of a certain day was fixed upon as the hour 





{days and fourteen hours, it is of the second magni- 


for making the hazardous attempt. When the time 
arrived, Cheesman, the leader, Fillmore and Harri- 





ties usually belonging to lactescent plants, and which 
| is, moreover, a delicious and, wholesome aliment, 15 
no less a remarkable fact than a beneficent provision 
for the inhabitants of a country who rely mainly 
upon the natural resources of the land for supplying 
their wants. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SONG OF THE CORN-POPPER. 
Pip! pop! flipperty flop! 
Here am I, all ready to pop. 
Girls and boys, the fire burns clear; 
Gather about the chimney here. 
Big ones, little ones, all in a row. 
Hop away! pop away! here we go! 
Pip! pop! flipperty flop! 
Into the bowl the kernels drop. 
Sharp and hard and yellow and small, 
Must say they don’t look good at all. 
But wait till they burst into warm white snow! 
Hop away! pop away! here we go! 
Pip! pop! flipperty flop! 
Don’t fill me too full; shut down the top! 
Rake out the coals in an even bed, 
Topaz yellow and ruby red. 
Shade your eyes from the fiery glow, 
Hop away! pop away! here we go! 
Pip! pop! flipperty flop! 
Shake me steadily; do not stop! 
Backward and forward, not up and down; 
Don’t let me drop, or you’ll burn it brown. 
Never too high and never too low. 
Hop away! pop away! here we go! 
Pip! pop! flipperty flop! 
Now they are singing, and soon they’ll hop. 
Hi! the kernels begin to swell. 
Ho! at last they are dancing well. 
Puffs and fluffs of feathery snow, 
Hop away! pop away! here we go. 





Pip! pop! flipperty flop! 

All full, little ones? Time to stop! 

Pour out the snowy, feathery mass. 

Here is a treat for lad and lass. 

Open your mouths now, all in a row. 

Munch away! crunch away! here we go! 
LAURA E. 


RICHARDS. 





+o 
For the Companion. 


THE CHANCE COMPAN- 
IONS. 


They stood side by side on a 
mantelpiece. 

In the middle was a beautiful 
Christmas Card, that a dear child had sent. 

On one side was a picture of a small but spright- 
ly-looking Puss, apparently eager to spring out of 
a doorway, and also a little Japanese Vase. 

On the other side was a Calendar, with a blue- 
sky border, enlivened by a swallow, a sparrow 
andarobin. Also a larger vase, transparent and 
amber-colored. 

The amber Vase held a piece of Box-plant in full 
bloom; and although the one who placed it there 
had lived in this world more than half a century, 
she had never happened to see Box in bloom be- 
fore. 

The little Japanese Vase held a small sprig of 
English Ivy, with only one leaf and a leaf-bud. 

When these companions found themselves alone, 
they sometimes gossiped together. 

“Who ever heard,” said the English Ivy, “of 
taking a plant up every day to see how its roots 
are coming on! It is bad enough to try to grow 
in water, instead of in good earth; but any one 
might know that a plant has a sort of reserve in 
regard to its roots, and does not want them dragged 
out into the daylight every other minute. Iam a 
dainty plant, and do not like it, and have a mind 
not to grow any more. This Vase, too, with its 
unmeaning scrawls and things” 

“Stop!” said the Vase. “I know well that I 





am not a real Japanese vase, but 1 am copied from | 
a real one, and each of these .scrawls, as you call | 


them, is full of meaning. 
with your one leaf?” 

“Tam an English Ivy, as I have told you be- 
fore,” replied the small plant, with dignity. 

“TI doubt it,” said the Vase. 

“Don’t quarrel, friends,” interrupted the Box- 
plant. “You, Vase, you look much better with 
something to hold, even if has only one leaf; and 
you, Ivy, you would be badly off if it were not 
for the vase of water. I know you are an Eng- 
lish Ivy, because I had one of your family as a 
neighbor where I used to live. In my home we 
never quarrelled, though. What do you think of 
a double row of Box-plants thirty feet long, and 
the shortest of them ten feet high ?” 

“Why, one of our family climbed to the tip-top 
of a tower, and stayed there,” said the Ivy. “What 
do you think of that ?” 

“That is entirely a different thing,” replied the 


What are you, pray, 


“Butterfly indeed!” exclaimed the small Puss. 
“That was what I wanted to pounce upon when 
they put me in this picture. A real, live butterfly. 
And now he has flown away, and here I am. Isn’t 
it too bad ?” 

“Not for the butterfly,” said the Ivy. 

“You know nothing about it,” hastily replied 
the Puss. 

“What do you suppose my real name is?” said 
the Box-plant, who liked to ward off a quarrel. 

No one could imagine her real name. 

“It is a Latin name, Buus,” said she. 

“Oh, what a droll name!” cried the gossips, 
with one consent. 

“‘Sempervirens, is the rest of it,” she added. “I 
will tell you how I know. There was a lovely, 
shady path between our two rows of Box. 

“They liked to walk there on summer days. 

“There was one who always told eur name, and 
all about us. He used to say that Box-wood was 
of a pale yellow color, and would take a high 
polish. And that it was used by wood-engravers ; 
and to make flutes and musical instruments of, 
and that it was very heavy, and would sink in 
water. And one thing that was good to hear, that 
worms would not often eat it. 

“Then he would take a measuring-rule out of 
his pocket and say that was made of Box-wood, 
and he would measure us with the rule, and tell 
them how tall we were. But oh, it used to dis- 
courage me to hear him tell how slowly we grew. 

“He said a Box-tree would only increase one or 
two inches in diameter in twenty years! He told 














these things to the visitors, and they would be 
surprised, and say, ‘Is it possible ?’” 

“TI don’t know what you are all talking about,” 
said the small Puss. 

“Ido,” said the Ivy. “I know just what you 
mean, but I am thankful we grow faster. I should 
never have the patience to be so long about it.” 

“No, I suppose not,” replied the Box, “but it is 
our nature. Do vou know your real name ?” 

“T suppose I have heard it,” said the Ivy, “but 
I forget.” 

“It is Hedera Helix,” replied the Box-plant. ‘I 
have often heard him tell it, because, as I said, we 
had a neighbor of your family. I confess I used 
sometimes to wish that we could grow as fast as 
you do.” 

“Oh, I must grow!” exclaimed the Ivy, in a 
sudden excitement at the thought. “If I could 
only catch hold hold of something,” and he 
stretched over the edge of the vase. 

“Take care!” cried the Vase. “Your roots are 
so short.” 

But it was too late. The poor Ivy fell over the 
edge and lay on the cold marble mantel-piece. 

“TI knew you would fall out,” said the Japanese 
Vase. 

“Oh dear!” said the Ivy; “what shall I do? 
shall die here if no one picks me up!” 

“T’d pick you up, quick enough, if I could get 
out of this picture,” said the Puss. 

‘‘What shall we do?” said the Box-plant in des- 
pair, as she looked down at him. 

But all they could give him was sympathy, and 
regret for his misfortune. The swallow, and the 
sparrow, and the robin, in the Calendar, took no 
notice of him. 

He became quite faint. 

“Good-by, friends,” said he. 
much longer.” 


I 


“T can’t hold out 





Box. “You are born climbers, but we grow and 
grow, slowly and patiently, years and years, be- 
fore we can stand very high inthe world. I hard- 
ly think, though, that I can grow much in this 
vase.” 

“Then I am afraid you don’t like me,” said the 
Amber Vase, gently. 

“Oh yes, I do,” replied the Box. “But it is 
good to be out of doors, you know, with the birds 
and the bees and the butterflies.” 

“There is a butterfly on my other side,” 
Vase. 
likes my plain side better.” 





“Dear! dear!” said the friends. 

But while they were lamenting, the mistress 
came in. She soon saw the disaster. 

“My poor little Ivy!” said she, as she put him 
into the Vase again. 





drooping and withered. 
for I am fond of you.” 


I hope you will revive, 


When the Ivy heard that, he was so proud, that 
he did his best to revive, and before long his mis- 
said the | tress had the pleasure of seeing him nearly as 
“The mistress turned it round because she 


bright as ever. 


“Bnt I hope you will be more careful another 


“How did you happen to 
fall out of water, poor thing? You are quite 


time,” ott the Box-plant. ‘You gave us all such 
a fright.” ANNIE MOORE. 
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For the Companion. 
AMY. 

Amy is very good and happy most of the time, 
but once ina while she gets into mischief, and then 
she does not wait to be punished, but deliberately 
punishes herself. 

There are some things that she is forbidden to 
touch, and among others the screw-driver, that 
belongs to her mamma’s sewing-machine. 

The “spool-driver,” she calls it, and it was a 
very desirable plaything in Amy’s mind. 

One day it was among the missing. 

“Amy,” said her mamma, “I can’t find my 
‘spool-driver.” Have you had it ?” 

“Yes,” said Amy, her lip beginning to curl. 

‘‘What have you done with it?” said her mam- 
ma. 


” 


“She do’ know. Put her in the closet!’ wailed 
Amy, bursting into tears; and running into the 
closet, she pulled the door to after her, calling out 
to her mamma to lock her in. 

Her mamma turned the button, as Amy wished, 
and for several minutes heard her little girl crying 
as hard as ever she could. 

At last there was silence. 

“Have you remembered ?” 

“No, oh no, she do’ ’member; 
broke forth anew. 

It was not very long before they ceased, and a 


called mamma. 
” and the sobs 








” 


joyful voice called, “Let her out; she’s thought! 
The door was unfastened, and Amy dashed out. 
Presently we heard little feet climbing the attic- 
stairs, and in a few minutes Amy appeared before 
us, waving the missing ‘‘spool-driver.” 
Never since that morning’s self-punishment has 
she been known to touch anything about the ma- 
chine. K. G. 





For the Companion. 


WHAT HE SAW. 


One little star came out to see 

How fair the night was going to be; 

He smiled at the church and at the steeple, 
He peeped at the homes and at the people. 


He saw and heard somebody cry, 
And—back he popped into the sky. 

“Oh, don’t come out!’ cried the little star, 
“It’s much more pleasant where We are.” 





SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Ruby, eating an apple which had been peeled 
for her, said, “I s’pose a bald (Baldwin) apple js 
like this one, ’thout any skin on.” 

At another time she said, “Give me some very 
new milk. I don’t want any to-morrow night’s 
milk.” 

A hen, with a brood of young chickens, was 
heard making a fuss in the yard, and Ruby’s 
mother, looking out, saw her near the little family, 
and said, 
“No,” answered the 
going a piece wif her.” 


three-year-cld. 





“Ruby, are you chasing that hen?” 
“Tm only 
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NUTS. TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
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1. 
DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 


All omitted words are formed from those omitted 
from the eighth and last lines. 
In France, just seventy years ago, 
Louis XVIII. was King, when **! 
A ship came sailing o’er the main, 
Bearing a man who tried, in ****, 
Once more his fortunes to #***, 
Men thought he would great things achieve; 
And many a man did sigh, On! let 
Me fight with **t Re, Hee 
This the pet name they used to wR 
How strong their faith, how deep their love. 
Fair ladies in their bonnets wore 
The flowerets which this sweet name ****, 
And longed to hear his coming feet. 
He came, but soon to make ******* 
To distant isle, alone, apart. 
His name? ROK oeobink 





LILIAN PAYSON. 
2. 
RIMLESS WHEELS. 
* * * * . * 
* * * * * * 

* * * ** * 
**e* eG KK an * * p*** 
* * * *x * * 

* * * * * * 

* * * * * * 

Commence at the top of each 


wheel, 
on. 


proceed to the right, and so 
All words read ¢o the centre. 


Let Wheel. 
Helps. 
Vessels. 
Purposes. 
Vehicles. 
Small barrels. 
Undermines. 
Grains, 
Recluses. 
Right Wheel. 
Pleased. 
Employed. 
The same, 
A weight. 
To discover. 
A masculine name. 
A path. 
A deed. 
Perimeters. 
Left Wheel—The name of one of 
the Presidents, born March 14, 1767, 
Right Wheel—The name al a bat- 
tle fought on March 16, 178 


DYKE 
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RWS Soe sts 


CLEMENTS, 


3. 
MYTHOLOGICAL HIDINGS. 


In the following letter tind hidden 
names of twelve’ mythological per- 
sons and places—gods, goddesses, a 
king, a poet, and a place. 


DEAR LENA AND HERA: To think 
that I should be away sight-seeing 
and you at home. Ralph is wild with 
delight. Horace and he spend hours 
playing on the sands. A most won- 
derful phenomena occurred to-day. 
Mirages were seen both on land and 
sea. More wonderful to me, how- 
ever, are the ever-changeful waves. 
O Lena, how [ wish you and Hera 
could see them. Ida says you must 
come in the fall. A rest would do 
you good. Tam going to drive now, 
und must stop. Anna and all send 
love. Yours. FLORA. 








4. 
A POINTED PUZZLE. 

Some careless boys made a sudden 
—— upon a small :y of bees, but were 
not = to the occasion, and were glad 
to . and retreat with !! of disgust, 
and resolutions which put a. to such 
enterprises. B. 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 




















1. He —— the article while confined in the —. 

2. His devotion to — secured his 

3. It was her first whom she 

4. Asa of books he was sharp as acid. 

5. The —- —— to secure her a bouquet of her fa- 
vorite flower, the ——. 

5. —— —— you say the —— was a fine one. 

7. I donot think slips will —— the use of —— — 


in their growth. 
6. 
CHARADE, 
My first is a part of a wheel; 
My second’s the end of a pole; 


My third is a very great deal; 
King Arthur held court at my whole. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. 1, Bos; 2, ton; 3, Mass; 4, acre. 

2. oR ION 
MAN GO 
ENACT 
co UN f 
MAGI C 
F LUT B 
MARCH 
cHRARE, 
EN T RY 
NA TAD 
rt @e a 
LANCE 

3. 8 

cA P 
ALLOW 
LEAs £E 
LADEN 
7 t 8 
N 
4. A peck of March dust is worth a king’s ran- 
som.” 
5. Tour, our, urn, name, men, ament, amen.— 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
1.75 a year, paymentin advance, NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS Can Conmence at any time during ths 


ypanion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 

wrder is reeeived by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in’ Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHEK OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 





CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It. is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send 
silver tous inaletter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-otlice to which 
your paperis sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subseription is 






mid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON & ©CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 


ass. 





For the Companion, 
HOT WATER IN DYSPEPSIA, 

The internal use of hot water in various ailments, 
but especially in dyspepsia, is exciting a good deal of 
interest, both among the people and among physi- 
cians. We are personally acquainted with cases of 
signal cure by it, where the individuals had long suf- 
Most of 
our medical journals, including the London Lancet, 
have had articles on the subject. Dr. T. W. Shear- 
down gives, in the New York Medical Record, his 
own experience with it. We give the substance of 


fered without help from other remedies. 


what he says. 

He had always enjoyed robust health, never having 
necded medicine except onee when he was a boy. In 
August, Iss3, however, he was prostrated to the 
verge of unconsciousness by sunstroke. With this 
began trouble with his digestion. ‘There was no pain, 
no acidity, but an uncomfortable fecling which ended 
in the ejection of his food from his stomach, and yet 
Without nausea. 

Meanwhile, he 
faithfully tried nearly all the approved remedies and 


his continued for three months. 


methods of treatment, and regulated and restrieted 
his diet. He had a ravenous appetite, and invariably 
rose from the table hungry. He eould, by the full 
exertion of his will power, resist for a while the ten- 
dency to vomit, but apparently with no benetit. He 
lost some fifty pounds in weight, and became very 
nervous, irresolute, despondent and weak. 

Having seen the article in the Lancet on the use of 
hot water, he resolved to try the treatment. Before 
rising in the morning he had his servant bring him a 
pint of boiling water. This, so hot that he could not 
touch his lips to it, he drank, drawing it through a 
tube during the space of twelve minutes. 

He lay in bed one and a half hours longer, and then | 
took his breakfist and retained it on his stomach | 
with no unpleasant feeling. He did the same one and 
a half hours before dinner and supper, and a half 
hour before retiring 

Chis course he continued until Christmas, using no 
other fluid whatever. The vomiting was wholly ar- 
rested from the very first. For the next nine months 
he used the hot water less regularly, with occasional 
return of the vomiting. A subsequent change of cli- 
mate helped to complete his cure and to do without 
the water. He has since used it in his own practice, 
with excellent results every time the treatment was 
persevered in. 

— ma 
NO TEARS. 

Perhaps not more than one newspaper had the story. 
It was headed, “A little boy of seven run over by a 
street-car and badly mangled.” Perhaps scareely one 
of the readers of that one paper paused to think about 
this trifle, in the busy rush and whirl of holiday time ; 
and yet how much it meant to one small household! 
Ilow their hearts ached when the poor little fellow 
was brought in and laid on his poor little bed! 

Ilis mother’s eyes were so full of tears she could 
searcely see to tend him, but she kept back from her 
quivering lips the ery that would have hurt his ears, 
and if her hands trembled, they were yet firm enough 
to do what was needed 

But the most wonderful thing of all was the bravery 
and patience of the boy himself, so crushed and 
wounded that it broke other people’s hearts to see 
him, and yet so 





rentle and uncomplaining that it 





made his elders ashamed of every complaint they had 
ever uttered over lesser pains. 

The doctor, though used to beds of pain, grew very 
pitiful when he found, after (wo operations had been 
performed under the intluence of ether, that still an- 
other was necessary. 

“IT do hate to use so much ether,” he said, “and yet 
it’s too much to expect him to bear the operation 
without.” The poor mite, himself, canght the words, 
and understood them, and his sweet, childish voice, 
conquering with its sweetness fear and pain alike, 
said, earnestly,— 

“PH hold still, oh, so still, and not ery once, if mam- 
ma will sing a song, and if she won't let the tears 
come into her eves.” 


And then the mother sang—and only the pitying 


Father i tu elpe Tr Ww she | : 2s P 
Father in Heaven who helped her, knew how she | AA who te aivestidae todainen 40 ht “foc enals 
risers,” adds, “Cochin-China fowls of unusual vocal 
powers are kept on the adjoining premises. 


kept back the springing tears—sang and sang, and the 
boy listened with his patient eyes fixed upon her face; 


| “Prof. Blakie will meet his classes,” ete., by rubbing 


and, meanwhile, the doctor took out piece after piece 


| of bone from the poor mangled hand, and never one 


ery or groan came from the childish lips. 

Ah, what a lesson it was for grown-up people, who 
ery out in their pain, and are not willing to bear the 
probing hand of the Great Physician! Said onc of 
the old saints, “There are no tears in the eyes of 
God!” No, because He knows the end from the begin- 
ning, and wounds us but to heal. 

———+ 
HOW HE WAS SERVED. 

Telegraph-wire hangers must be bold men, and 
very persevering and stout-hearted, for they pursue 
their calling at dangerous heights, where alla sail- 
or’s skill and coolness are necessary. Especially in 
laying their wires over the tall roofs of a city, they 
have to occasionally encounter opposition and some- | 
times accidents. An old Western Union “line man” 
gave a reporter of the Boston Evening Record a spec- 
imen or two of his unpleasant encounters. He says: 


I was going to the roof of a house one evening, 
and had to make my way up a ladder and through a 
small scuttle to reach it. It was almost dark. I no 
soover stuck my head up through the scuttle than I 
received a whack that sent me flying off the ladder, 
and landed me on the floor half-dead. 

At the sume time a woman darkened the scuttle, 
yelling, “Thieves! Fire! Police! Murder!” and 
everything she could think of. It took some time to 
convinee her, but it took longer for me to get over 
the crack she gave me with a board. 

I once had a lively tussle with a pig on a roof in 
the North End. He was quite a big fellow, and evi- 
dently had been brought up a pet. I had no idea the 
pig was there, and the first thing I knew, something 
grabbed me from behind. 

I tried to turn around, but couldn’t. I thought of 
course a dog had hold of me, and you can imagine 
how I felt when I saw it was a pig. 

When I got loose, I ran for the scuttle, but the ras 
eal cut me off and seemed to be laughing all over. 
led him a lively chase over the roof—or he led me, I 
guess that was it,—and finally I got up on the chim- 
ney. That pig kept me on that chinmey for over an 
hour, and then To was released by a woman who 
chanced to come up with some washing. I had al- | 
most yelled myself hoarse before she came up, though. | 





> 
HOW IS IT SPELLED? 
Centuries of unsettled spelling in the English lan.- | 
guage made such havoc with words that often, to 
identify one, in old writings, requires now considera- 


ble scholarly accomplishment. This whimsical variety 
is especially perplexing in the case of proper names. | 
Shakespeare wrote his own name two or three differ- 
ent ways, and the same personal carelessness marked | 
the orthography of names for more than a hundred 
years after him. The name of John Wycliffe is a cu- 
rious illustration of the “beauties” of spelling without 
rule or dictionary, in the days when there were few 
or no fixed laws of language. Here, as if the English 
variations were not enough, the efforts of Latin, Ger- | 
man, and French tongues combined to make con.- | 
fusion worse confounded. The Jndependent says: 


We may honor the ‘Morning Star of the Reforma- 
tion” and speak well of him, as we can, but we cannot 
tell how to write his name correctly. Here are some 
of the modes in regular use—quite an assortment to | 
choose from: Wielif, Wicliv, Wiclef, Wiclyf, Wicleff, 
Wichif, Wiecly if, Wielyve, Wiclitte, Wicklif, Wicklef, 
Wickliffe, Wickletle, Wickleff, Wicklif, Wicklyf, Wive- 
lif, Wigelif, Wyelif, Wyclef, Wyclifte, Wyclefe, Wye- 
lyf, Wyeleff, Wycliff, Wyelyi!, Wyelyfe, Wycelytfe, 
Wyeclifle, Wyelyve, Wyeklef, Wyckliff, Wyckliffe, 
Wyeklytle, Wycleve, Wyclutle, Wyeclitf, Wycelyff, 
Witcliife, Whitcliff, Whytelyfe, Whyteclyve, ‘Wyke- 
elyfe, Vuielif, Vuiclevus, Vuythelyffus, Wiclefus, 


Wicleflus, Wicleffius, Wicklefus, Wicoclivus. 


_— 


STILL AHEAD. 





Sharpness and quick expedient are sometimes valu- 
able qualities in a teacher. For instance: When the 
learned Scotchman’s boys tampered with his notice, 


out the first letter of the last word, he got ahead of 
them by quietly rubbing out the next letter. The} 
boys had their laugh, and did not forget the witty 
rebuke. 


A Texas schoolmaster replied to an insult from one 
of his pupils by wit rather than by rod, expulsion 
from school, or stormy menace. On entering the 
school-room one morning, he read on the blackboard, 
in large letters, “Our teacher isa donkey!’ With 
gene composure, and without uttering a word, 
1e merely added to the insulting inseription the word 
“driver.” The mischief-making pupils from that time 
felt an increasing respect for their teacher in his su- 
periority of office as a driver of donkeys. 

~~ —— 
THEIR SIGN OF RANK, 

It has been commonly supposed that men owe their 
dignity and grade in life to their heads rather than 
their heels; but here is a “Blue Grass” native who 
says it isn’t so in his State: 


“Yes, sir,” said the Kentuckian, as they sat by the 
stove, on whose top gracetully reposed the pedals of 
that individual, “you kin tell a man’s rank in this 
State thusly: If you see aman with his feet on the 
top of the stove, he’s a gineral; but if his feet is on 
that rail about half way up, he’s a kernel; and if he 
keeps them on the floor, he’s a major.” 

“Ah, ves!” said his companion. “That's good so 
far as it goes. But how » you going to distinguish 
a captain or a lieutenant? 

“stranger, we don’t go no lower than major in 
Kentucky.” 











+> 
“NO EAR.” 

A youth in a school at Haddington, who lacked 
musical talent, and whose voice consequently jarred 
during the singing-lesson, was always allowed a holi- 
day on singing-days. 

His mother, failing to divine the cause of her son's 
forced absence, paid a visit to the teacher to inquire 
into the matter. In answer to her query as to why 
her son was sent home on such oceasions, the teacher 
said, 

“Why, simply because he has no ear.” 

“What!” she exclaimed. “Nae ear? Did any- 
body ever hear the like o’ that!) Nae ear? Why, he 
has a lug on him like a saucer, mon!” 


+ -— 


LITTLE Mabel stopped in the midst of her play one 
day, clasping her hands to her neck as she felt a sharp 
pain there, exclaiming, “Oh! Oh!” “What is it, 
dear?” said grandma, “a stitch in your neck?” 
“Why, gran’ma,” she asked, with a terrified look, 
“are our heads sewed on?” 
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In triumph we march, while to mortals we bring 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. In winter or spring 

Twill give strength to the sick, the blood purify, 
And cure Indigestion for all who will try. 

To wan, pallid cheeks, it imparts the rich glow 
Of health, as all those who have used it can show. 


| To the wasted and lean it lends beauty and dimples, 
And cleanses the skin from all Blotches and Pimples, 
Eczema, and Tetter, Boils, Carbuncles, too, 
This King of Elixirs will cure them for you. 
'Tis purest, and cheapest, the strongest, and best. 

| Of Blood Purifiers, as thousands attest. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 














SPOTTED CALLA. NEW DOUBLE WHITE PERPETUAL BLOOMING VIOLET. 
NEW DOUBLE WHITE PERPETUAL VIOLET, SWANLEY WHITE or QUEEN OF FRA- 
*+RANCE.,—Of all varied novelties in plants nothing is so grand and beautiful as this grand violet, the queen of 
fragrant flowers. As a plant for pot culture in the house for Winter or Spring flowering, or for planting in the 
garden, it is a perfect treasure, always in bloom and often with as many as 50 large blossoms open at a time, the 
fragrance of which is marvellous. In pots it grows luxuriantly in any window, and is always loaded with flowers. 
In the garden itis hardy with slight protection, and greets us in early Spring with an abundance of sweet blos- 
soms. Price of strong plants, which will bloom at once, 35e, each, 2 for 60c., 4 for #1, or 10 for 2, We pack 
secure from frost, and warrant them to arrive in good order. Order at once, and secure plants which are now in 
bud. Get your neighbors to order with you. Our new IMPERIAL GERMAN PANSIES have created a 
sensation, and are the floral wonder of the times. Flowers of enormous size, with colors and markings entirely 
new and of marvellous beauty (see catalogue), They bloom from May to Dec.; always large and profuse through 
the dry, hot weather of Summer, when other sorts fail. Mixed seéd of over 50 distinct colors, 25c. per paper. We 
have forty distinet colors sep: , such as pure white, black, yellow, blue, variegated, &c., at 20c. per paper. The 
white is magniticent for cemeteries. Our new PRIZE VERBENA and GIANT WHITE SPIRAL MIG- 
NONETTE are magnificent; seeds 2c. per paper. 

SPOTTED CALLA—A grand varicty, the leaves of which are beautifully spotted with white. The tlow- 
ers are elegant, being pure white with a black centre. It blooms twice as freely as the common Calla, Strong 
bulbs whies will Meese very coon, 50c, each, 3 for $1, We can also supply the RESURRECTION PLANT, 
a great curiosity, at 30¢c. each. 

New DOUBLE WHITE FUCHSIA, Madam Van Der Strass, 35c. each, 2 for 60c., 4 for $1. 

Our SUMMER FLOWERING OXALIS make most beautiful borders around flower beds, giving 2 
great quantity of pretty flowers and foliage all the season; also splendid for pots. They are very pretty and cheap; 

25 bulbs for lbec., or 100 bulbs for only 40e. We also send 12 large flowering bulbs 
of double PEARL TUBEROSES, 
LILIES, including Auratum, 75c.; 
GLADI IS, 5 
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ADLOLUS, 5tc.: 4 beautiful TEA ROSES, white, 
red, yellow, and pink, 50c.; 4 Carnation Pinks, 4 Gera- 
niums, 4 Chrysanthemums, or 4 Fuchsias, for 50e. See 
our large beautiful catalogue, free to all, for other spee- ¢ 
cial offers. Any of the above articles will be sent by 
mail postpaid, and guaranteed to arrive in good con- 
dition. They are exactly as represented, and will more 
than please those who plant them. Many years of lib- 
eral and honest dealings have secured to us our great 
business, extending to all parts of the world. Order at 
once and ask for catalogue. : 

SEEDS, BULBS and PLANTS. "1a" <¢ 
lustrated catalogue sent free to all who spnly. New and 
beautiful Lilies, Amaryllis, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Car- 
nations, Roses, Flower and Vegetable Seeds. Preserve 
this advertisement, as it may not appear again, and re- 
member that our goods have ar. established reputation and are warranted true. 


Address, J. LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Queens Co., N. Y- 


N. B.—Floral is the name of a new post-office recently established in our seed store, near Queens. Remil- 
tances can be made in Stamps, Greenbacks, Drafts, P. O. Money Orders or Postal Notes, but all P.O. Moves 
Orders or Notes must be made payable at New York City Post Office. SPECIAL OFFER—For every dollars 
worth ordered, we will give Free a paper of the above Mignonette, Verbena, or White Pansy. 












CRAIG. TEA ROSE. 











— : ———— —— 


w Brackets. Work Top or Bottom of Window. 
The Handsomest Fixture and the most Reliable. 
OFTEN IMITATED. NEVER EQUALLED. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


See that fac-simile of my signature is on each roller, 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PLOUGHMAN. 


Behold the ploughman turn with practised care 
His every furrow straight and broad and fair, 
Each like its fellow, lest divergence small, 
Betrayed in one, at last should grow through all. 


Ah, were but youth with forethought so prepared, 
What vain regrets to after life were spared; 
What pure content to close the scene were earned, 
With duty’s furrows so completely turned. 


GEORGE H. COOMER. 


> 


For the Companion. 


EXPERIENCES WITH CONVICTS. 
By an ex-Warden. 


In 1830 a boy was born in an obscure house in what 
was then a disreputable street in the city of Boston. 
His mother, who was never strong, and who had prob- 
ably weakened herself from dissipation, died before 





he reached his eighth year. His father was a profes 
sional thief, and brought his son up to follow in bis 
footsteps. The only education the boy ever received 
was in that direction 

He early developed into a shrewd, cunning and suc- 
cessful thief. At ten years old he would have sur- 
prised even the noted Mr. Fagin by his dexterity. His 
career though brilliant was brief. 

In 1846 father and son, the latter then only sixteen 
years of age, were committed to the State Prison, the 
first for five, the latter for two, years, for robbing a 
store. In consequence of his youth, and of his being 
a bright, sharp-witted fellow, he received a great deal 
of sympathy, and was finally pardoned, 

He was discharged from the prison with one dollar 
in his pocket. He bad no home nora friend in the 
wide world, outside of his criminal associates, to 
whom he could appiy for advice or assistance. As a 
matter of course he went back to his old friends. 

Suecess attended him for some time, but before he 
reached his twentieth year he was again arrested. He 
had become so noted that the District Attorney felt 
justified in pursuing an unusual course—that of mak- 
ing each one of eight larcenies a separate charge against 
him. He was convicted upon each count, and was sen- 
tenced to the State Prison for thirty years. 

Fortunately for him, he looked upon the bright side. 
He proved to be persevering and industrious, and be- 
came an excellent workman. 

Reserved and quiet, he had no communication with 
the other convicts, and seldom asked a favor, obeying 
the rules faithfully except in one respect. Having 
been once pardoned, he had no hope, for many years 
at least, in that direction; his only chance of freedom 
was to escape, and he was frequently detected in some 
scheme for that purpose. 

But unlike most others engaged in such plans, no 
dangerous weapons were ever found upon him. A 
long time of unusual quietness, on one occasion, led 
me to suspect that, like the calm, it was the forerunner 
of a storm. I became satisfied that he was making 
quiet preparations to escape, but how or in what man- 
ner I could not conceive. He had nothing in his cell ex- 
cept a table, high cricket and Bible. I had examined 
these very carefully many times without being able to 
discover anything wrong. 

One day, I noticed that the heads of the nails in his 
seat, which was made of inch board, were covered 
with putty. On removing the putty from one of them, 
I found that the seat was fastened with screws iastead 
of nails. With a screw-driver I removed one of the 
side pieces which secured the legs, and the secret was 
divulged. The edge of the board which formed the 
leg had been mortised out, making quite a receptacle, 
in which was concealed a set of keys, fitting all the 
locks from bis cell door to the outer one. 

I sent for him and showed him what I had discov- 
ered. His head dropped for a moment, then raising 
his eyes, with a look so sad and sorrowful that the 
impression of it has not yet passed from my mind, he 
said,— 

“Mr. Warden, thus”’—pointing to the keys—‘‘van- 
ish into air hopes that have buoyed me up for the last 
three years. I have one more, the key to the outer 
door, on which I am now at work. Permit me to re- 
turn to the shop. No one else can find it, andI will 
deliver it up. It is of no use to me now.” 

The key was found concealed in the floor under his 
bench. 

I felt that any punishment I had the power to inflict 
would be slight compared with what he suffered from 
the discovery of his plans, and the destruction of his 
hopes of escape. He was therefore permitted to re- 
turn to his work without being punished. 

Years passed. He maintained the same quiet de- 
meanor, giving no trouble, making no more attempts 
to escape until he had reached his twelfth year in pris- 
on. The rebellion had broken out, troops were called 
for. He became quite interested in the result, and 
early expressed a desire to take part in the conflict, 
that he might, as he said, to some extent by his ser- 
vices, or even his life, compensate the community for 
the wrongs he had committed. 

Feeling a great interest in the man,I laid his case 
before Gov. Andrew, who granted him a pardon. I 
saw him enlisted in one of the Massachusetts regi- 
ments, and was present when he left for the seat of 
— He assured me I should hear no ill report from 

im. 

On the night following the battle of Fredericksburg 
the Union commanders, uncertain of the movements of 
the enemy during the night, called for some one to 
Volunteer to go to the front, and if possible ascertain 
what they were doing. 

D—, as I shall call him, was the first to step for- 
ward. Receiving his instruction, he silently disap- 
Peared in the darkness. After a long interval of al- 
Most intolerable suspense, the silence was suddenly 


broken by straggling shots followed by a volley all 
along the enemy’s lines. A few minutes later our spy 
emerged from the darkness covered with mud and the 
blood streaming from half-a-dozen wounds 

He had succeeded in penetrating their lines, and had 
obtained a correct knowledge of their plans. In at- 
tempting to return he was discovered, fired upon, and 
wounded in several places, but not seriously. The 
darkness favored him and he escaped. 

His information was so important that the command- 
ing officer withdrew his troops under cover of the 
darkness and established another line which com- 
pletely destroyed the plans of the enemy, thereby sav- 
ing the Union army from great peril, if not from de- 
struction. 

D—— was complimented in general orders for his 
services, and every one expected that he would re- 
ceive a commission. But it got whispered abroad that 
he had been a convict, which not only prevented pro- 
motion, but had a tendency to alienate from him many 
of his old associates, who from that time avoided him. 
Notwithstanding this unjust treatment, he continued 
to discharge his duties in a faithful manner. 

Some months later he was made a prisoner and taken 
to Richmond. His skill as a workman became known, 
and every inducement was held out to him by the 
Confederates to induce him to enter their work-shops, 
but in vain; he remained true to his oath as a soldier. 

After many weary months, sick and emaciated, he 
was exchanged. His constitution was so shattered by 
the hardships he had gone through, that he asked for, 
and obtained, a furlough to come North. In this he 
had a double purpose, to recruit his health, and to ob- 
tain, if possible, some information in regard to a sister, 





who, on the death of his mother, was taken in charge 


vain. “No one, no, noteven the despised tramp, is ever 
turned from his door with scorn or empty-handed. 
GIDEON HaYNEs. 


~~. 
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LOOK ABOVE, 


Though thick troubles now enfold thee, 

Let sweet trust in God uphold thee; 

Look above: “tis faith’s high art. 
Hush! my heart. 


te 


For the Companion. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 
By James Anthony Froude. 


Most educated people have heard a story about Sir 
Walter Raleigh in the Tower: how, when he was 
writing ‘‘The History of the World,” he heard some 
disturbance outside the walls. How he asked one per- 
son for an account of it, and got one answer; how from 
a second he got another answer, and from a third, a 
third, and then reflected on the work on which he was 
himself engaged, composing a narrative of all the 
acts which had been done under the sun, each one of 
them liable to be explained as variously, and with the 
same chance of error, as the single incident which eye- 
witnesses described to him so differently. 

If Raleigh was startled, the reflecting reader in these 
last decades of the nineteenth century may be startled 
with even better reason; for the modern historian is 
not contented with the mere facts as they come down 
to him in received tradition. He interprets them afresh. 


the modern spirit thiuk and talk as if it had been 
always so, and as if the human race had been advanc- 
ing on asteady line of progress from the beginning. 
Yet we pause, some of us, at times, to ask if this is 
really true. It may be, that “through the ages” 
“An increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are broadened by the process 
of the suns.” 

Yet it is sadly certain also that nations, common- 
wealths, institutions, creeds, have been mortal, as we 
are ourselves; that they have passed through the 
same stages of youth, maturity, corruption and death 
as each of us passes through. It may be that the fu- 
ture will be like the past, and that to everything that 


| has an organized existence there is an appointed 


growth, an appointed decline and end. 

Therefore we ought to moderate our enthusiasm, 
and when we study the things that have been, to con- 
sider that we cannot know them well enough to fore- 
cast the future. There is a proverb which every one’s 
experience will verify: that ‘nothing is certain but 
the unforeseen.” 

The future rises out of the past and the present. If 
we knew the past and the present completely, the 
future would be as certain to us as a conclusion in ge- 
ometry. But now and always, the thing which actually 
happens is what no one has anticipated, and proves 
the inadequacy of the wisest insight. 

When we have a long series of events, one follow- 
ing out of another, we can see to some extent how 
effect and cause have been combined, but only imper- 
fectly and to a very limited extent, for the record is 
always imperfect, and the true cause may be out of 
sight. Slight, however, as the direct instruction may 





He divines causes and tendencies. Having so large an 





EXPERIENCES WITH CONVICTS, 


by some kind people, and whom he had not seen for 
twenty-five years. 

His search for her was unsuccessful. Discouraged 
and almost penniless, he unfortunately met one of his 
old companions, who induced him to violate his good 
resolutions, and engaged with him in a scheme which 
he had perfected, and was about to carry into execu- 
tion. 

The result was they were arrested in the act, and be- 
fore his furlough had expired he was in the State Pris- 
on again, sentenced for twenty-three years. 

With the same calm, quiet manner he went back to 
his old bench to work, and resumed his former ways. 

Two years later, on a Sunday evening, on my return 
from a meeting I had attended, I was informed that 
two convicts had escaped from the prison. This man 
was one of them. It is unnecessary to enter into de- 
tails, but it was an exploit for ingenuity and shrewd- 
ness worthy of a better cause. 

His absence was brief; in less than two months he 
was arrested, and back again in his old quarters, where 
I left him when I retired from office in 1871. 

Seven years ago a lady called at my house to see me. 
She introduced herself by saying that she was the 
sister of D——. She was a fine-looking woman, ele- 
gantly dressed and apparantly well educated. She 
resided in a neighboring State, and had come to Boston 
to see if anything could be done for her brother. I 
did not hesitate to tell her that I had great doubts of 
her success, reminding her of the fact that he had been 
pardoned twice; athird time would be unprecedented 
in the history of the prison. I introduced her, how- 
ever, to the Governor, to whom she appealed in such 
language as only a sister can utter when pleading fora 
brother. The matter was referred to the council,a 
hearing was appointed, and several gentlemen inter- 
ested in the case appeared in his behalf. The result 
was, he was again pardoned. 

On calling to bid me good-by, before leaving the 
State, he attempted to thank me for what he thought I 
had done for him, but broke down. Wringing my hand, 
the tears streaming down his cheeks, he said,— 

“T have no promises to make, but may God so deal 
with me here and hereafter as I prove true in the fu- 
ture.” Seven years has passed since he entered upon 
his new life. Ina large city in an adjoining State, en- 
gaged in a successful and prosperous business, is one 
just past middle life, respected and beloved by all 
who come in contact with him, noted for his benevo- 
lence and charity—one who is never appealed to in 





area before him, he must accept the facts as he finds 
them with slight independent inquiry, though he knows 
how uncertain many of them may be. 

Laws, legends, poetry, r » flow into the mass 
of his general material. He re-estimates the charac- 
ters of the men and women who have played their 
parts upon the stage. He sits in judgment on their 
conduct; discovers, on grounds which seem probable 
to himself, why they acted, and how they might have 
acted better; distributes freely his praise or censure, 
and at each step introduces new elements of possible 
mistake. 

Again, the world has not stood still since Raleigh sat 
writing in his prison. Even for the world that then 
was, materials immeasurably greater than he possessed 
now offer themselves to the student of antiquity or of 
the Middle Ages. If they assist him in one way, they 
embarrass him in another; for if he wishes honestly 
to know the truth and tell it, each new fact that comes 
before him only shows him how much more he has to 
learn before the fact itself can be adequately compre- 
hended. 

He that “increaseth knowledge [on these distant mat- 
ters] increaseth sorrow,” and perplexity along with it. 

But besides this, a new era has come into existence. 
Three more centuries of human life, immeasurably 
more complex, immeasurably more extended; new 
nations, new beliefs, new knowledges, new habits, new 
aspirations—and in the midst of them infinite new per- 
sonalities; eminent upon the surface of this mighty 
ocean of things and struggling in the waves; some rid- 
ing on them victoriously, some tossed to and fro, as 
the playthings of accident or destiny; while the con- 
summation, to which the restless movements of this 
modern epoch are tending, is still hid from our eyes. 

The Empire of Asia, the civilizations of Greece and 
Rome, Mahometanism and medieval feudalism, we 
can see in their rise and in their decline. The im- 
pulses which are now at work upon the globe, and in 
all parts of it, are driving forward its present occu- 
pants upon lines which, for our own satisfaction, we 
call progressive, but of the end to which we are pro- 
gressing we know nothing. 

Each successive generation changes faster than our 
ancestors changed in a century. Every alteration as it 
comes is welcomed as an alteration for the better, and 
the welcome itself is part of the phenomenon. Our 





fathers thought that the Golden Age was in the past. 
To us the Golden Age is rising over the horizon, and 
perhaps is for ever to rise. People most influenced by 





be which can be gathered out of history, we feel in- 
stinctively that we cannot live upon the earth, each 
generation of men like each generation of animals, as 
if we were new creations, with the past a blank to us. 
The conditions of our existence make this impossible. 

History is not made, but grows spontaneously. 

Every old cottage in a modern English village has 
its family traditions. The old people tell the children, 
not always very accurately, how things were when 
they were young. When they are taken to the parish 
church, they hear the names perhaps of the pious 
founders, who built it long ago. They see the monu- 
ments on the church floor of mailed knights who fought 
in Palestine. A sword, or ascutcheon, or a tattered 
flag reminds them of some gallant youth of later times, 
who has been killed in battle in the last century. Find- 
ing the sermon tiresome, they spell out inscriptions on 
the mural tablets, which tell them a hundred things in 
which men took a part whose dust now lies under their 
feet. 

Exactly thus, organically, and with but slight altera- 
tion of form, history began originally to be composed. 
The early annals of all nations have been uniformly of 
the same character. 


Legend and Tradition, 


Collections of old stories shape themselves into a uni- 
versal tradition. Napoleon called the most finished 
modern history ‘a fiction agreed upon.” In the un- 
conscious ages the agreement is spontaneous, What 
is dull or unprofitable is rejected. What is bright and 
beautiful, what is awful and terrible, is remembered. 
Reality and romance, the natural and the supernatural, 
are woven together in one texture, and, the art of let- 
ters being unknown, are thrown into verse, that they 
may be the easier kept in memory. 

It is half a dream, but it is perfectly sincere,—sincere 
though each new ballad-singer reshapes the story to 
his own mind. By-and-by the legend fixes itself in 
written annals. It is still sincere, but it is still local, 
half true, but also half false. 

The Saxon chronicle tells of the fleets of marauding 
savages which came annually from the North. Their 
atrocities are described with a shudder, and the Eg- 
berts and Alfreds, who fought against them, are 
honored and admired. We accept the chronicle, and 
shudder along with it, till we read the Norse sagas, 
and there we find that these “‘savages’’ were like the 
heroes of the Iliad; that they too were as admirable in 
their way as the Saxons in theirs. One mythology fz 
then set beside another, and a mixed result comes out 
of them, an epic on a wider scale, but composed en- 
tirely of mythological materials. 

From annals and sagas we turn to a modern account 
of early English history, composed for use in the nur- 
sery. 

Have we escaped from mythology ? 

Not the least. We have only altered the character 
of it. The writer goes to his authorities, takes what 
he wants, and adds what he thinks necessary. He 
drops the supernatural, but he puts a moral in the 
place of it. He feels that for young people the lights 
and shades must be strongly marked, in a shape which 
they can comprehend. Sinners and traitors are cen- 
sured, saints and patriots are applauded, and he di- 
vides the goats from the sheep, often mistaking one for 
the other. 

But his object is to impress upon his readers that 
there is a righteous Providence in this world which re- 
wards good people of the easily intelligible sort, and 
punishes bad people. So long as crime is seen to be 
revenged and virtue to be rewarded, his chief purpose 
is attained, whether the persons so treated be accurate- 
ly conceived or not. A wholesome lesson is conveyed, 
and that is enough. But it is mythology. It is not 
history, not literal fact, but fact colored by imagina- 
tion and belief. 

Men like Offa, or Dunstan, like Knut, or St. Olaf, 
are not to be understood on easy terms, or to be easily 
judged when they are understood. But boys and girls 
ought not to be puzzled with psychological problems. 
The figures brought before them must be labelled bad 
or good, or they will gain nothing; and if they are 
to read history at all to any useful purpose, it must be 
history of this kind. 

In the books which I read when I was a child, the 
English always beat the French, while in the French 
books it was the other way. But neither English boys 
nor French boys get any harm from the flattering leg- 
end. It taught them each to be proud of their coun- 
try and countrymen, and the impression when wrong 
could be corrected afterward. Even the writers of 
such books, though less innocent by far than the old 
bards and Scalds, need not have been consciously in- 
sincere. 

From school histories we advance to the more com. 
plex; to histories compiled on the lines of some spece 
ial creed, whether religious, or national, or polities}, 
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When men are writing for men, in an age especially so 
enlightened as ours, we might now at least expect to 
escape the mythological circle; but we shall find that 
we have not got around the border, if we can even 
cross it. 

Of modern Europe we have Catholic histories and 
Protestant histories, each dealing with the same peri- 
ods, the same facts, the same persons, yet producing ef- 
fects precisely opposite. 

To the Catholic the rule of the church was the rule 
of Christ; the revolution which overthrew it was a 
wicked rebellion, and the leaders of it were as aban- 
doned in their characters as the cause which they 
maintained was detestable. To the Protestant the 
church was saturated with lies and hypocrisy. The 
reformers were men of pure characters and honest 
minds, who were forced in spite of themselves into 
revolt by the monstrous nonsense which they were 
called on to believe, and by the intolerable cruelties 
with which it was forced upon them. 

The Catholic holds that the Reformation was the 
triumph of evil, and that the world ever since has been 
growing worse. The Protestant regards it as eman- 
cipation from spiritual tyranny and the evident source 
of everything great and excellent in later society. 
Each of them can make a case for himself clear and 
convincing, till the other is heard. He makes it by 
giving prorainence to everything that favors his own 
view, and omitting what discredits it, by accepting 
every assertion as proved which blackens an adversary 
or glorifies a friend, and by claiming as its own what- 
ever is undisputably good, whether really belonging to 
it or not, and by crediting every acknowledged evil to 
the opponent’s account. 

Such histories may be amusing, but histories in the 
right sense of the term they are not. 


Two Sides of History. 


It is difficult to find an impartial history, and some 
writers try to balance one account againet another, hop- 
ing to reach the truth in this way. But thie is like 
trying to secure white light by mixing complementary 
colors. Instead of white there comes out neutral mud. 

I myself began once to study the sixteenth century 
by examining opposite English authorities, and I 
thought [ was succeeding till T read Spanish literature, 
and gained an insight into Spanish character. I then 
came to see that the line of division between Catholics 
and Protestants was no clear division between good 
ind evil powers, but that on both sides there was equal 
nobleness, equal chivalry, equal conviction of the 
goodness of the cause for which each was contending, 
that the conclusions I had been arriving at were worth 
nothing at all; and that | must examine the whole 
subject again from the bottom. 


Again there are beliefs in politics as there are beliefs 
ip religion, and the effect of them upon bistory is the 
samme. 

Macaulay implies that sound intelligence and proper 
feeling is the distinction of the Liberals; that with the 


advance of Liberalism the human race grows every 
where happicr and more enlightened. Sir Archibald 
Alison writes his history of Europe to show that Prov 
idence is always on the side of the Tories; that Tory 
ism is the thing that brings happiness, and that Liber 
alism means revolution and anareby. 

Both these views may be false. They cannot both 
But thore who hold ove or the other hold 
They see what they wish to 
see, and their passions determine their conclusions 


be truce. 


them in entire sincerity 


We feel instinetively that each writer drops uncon 
sciously what does not suit his argument, and fuses 
such facts as make for him in imaginative sympathy 
to make his picture effective. 

We have still myth before us, and not truth. 

If fact and nature spoke so clearly, as popular bis- 
torians would have us believe, we should all of us have 
been converted long ago to the same opinion, whatever 
it might be. That we are not all of the same opinion 
proves that nature does not concern herself with polit- 
ical party dissensions, and moves in a larger and 
grander orbit. 

Again we have what are called “Constitutional” 
histories, histories which set out with the assumption 
that all well-ordered countries tend to self-government, 
that there is an inherent right in all people to manage 
their own affairs, which gradually establishes itself,and 
that special function of history is to show how the 
result is brought about—a plant evolves itself out of a 
seed into stem, leaves, flowers and fruit. 

The constitutional historian shows us a common- 
wealth rising out of anarchy, passing through mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and finally into organized democ- 
racy, as if each step was necessarily an improvement, 
and as if the last consummation of the tendency was a 
final permanent condition which would then last for- 
ever. 

It is like the novelist who when he has well-married 
his hero and heroine has no more to say about them; 
though they are but launching their vessel out of 
port, and have still the ocean of life to cross with its 
waves and currents. The historian’s account may be 
accurate as far as it goes, but the supposed complete- 
ness is a dream. 

Nor is it more than an assumption that people have 
an “inherent right” to govern themselves. ‘The inber- 
ent right, for all that we know, may be to be wisely 
and justly governed by others better than themselves. 
If the end of life is that men should be good and happy, 
they have lived well and happily under all forms, and 
have lived ill and miserably under all. 

Pope says 

“For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered fs best.” 
Pope lived before modern Democracy was full-fledged, 
and with our advantages might have thought differ- 
ently. But also he might not have thought differ- 
ently. 

The supreme excellence of the constitutional syetem 
seems evident to us because it suits our present condi- 
tion; but it is still an opinion, not a demonstration of 
reason or even proved by universal experience; it is 
an opinion erected intoa truth by emotion and interest 
—Wwiich may need correction hereafier—as much as a 
belief in Fairies or the Olympian Gods. 

There is the optimist theory, again, which has 
picased history into the witness-box—and to which I 
briefly alluded just now~the theory that the human 

1) perpetually advancing. 





ways and telegraphs and general enlightenment on com- 
mon things, and he constructs his history of the past on 
this hypothesis; but in assuming that this is Progress, 
not relative but absolute, he has to assume also that 
he knows the object for which man lives. If it be to 
create material wealth and splendor, then he ie right. 
If it be to develope buman character in all ranks of 
society and make braver and better men and women, 
then many questions will have to be asked. 

The modern world is hardly producing greater poets 
than Isaiah, greater artists than Phidias, greater men 
than Socrates or St. Paul. No finer type of woman 
has yet appeared on this planet than Penelope or Cor- 
nelia Or to go lower, if we travel round the sea- 
coast bamlets of England or America, could we find 
anywhere a handful of poor fishermen like those who 
sat listening to their Master’s parables on the shores of 
that lake in Palestine? 

There are those who, watching these phenomena of 
Progress, have thought that while “the world grows 
more and more,’ the individual withers. ‘To a Scho- 
penhauer the road which we are travelling seems not 
up-hill, but down-hill. History well-manipulated will 
say anything that we wish to muke it say, and will an- 
swer the fool according to his folly. 

Once more, pious persons find in the history of the 
world a testimony to an overruling Providence. Others 
desiring as earnestly to find traces of a Providence if 
it be there, declare sadly that there is nothing of the 
kind; ‘‘that there is one event to all, to the wise and to 
the unwise, to the evil and the good. They lie down 
in the dust together, and there is no difference.” 

Histories written to advocate forms of opinion which 
are held by large classes of people are always the most 


popular. They flatter a prevailing sentiment, and are 
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tions, and the closest friends are a perpetual surprise | 
to one another. | 

In studying past times we have not the men them- | 
selves before us. We have not even their actions be- 
fore us, but only such imperfect account of their ac- 
tions as comes down to us from persons who might or 
might not have bad opportunities of knowing the | 
truth; who might or might not have chosen to tell it; 
while besides the actions, there are the motives and | 
the surrounding circumstances, every fibre of which 
we ought to have before us also if our judgment is to 
be worth anything at all. 

The scientific historian sees for himself that as far 
as detailed facts go, or the acts of individuals go, his 
case is hopeless. He abandons details as unattainable, 
and individuals as unimportant. His /aws he thinks 
to find in the broad stream of events, and the move- 
ments of large masses of men. He will not pretend to 
know the condition of any given square yard on the 
surface of Jupiter, but he can tell the gime in which 
the planet revolves on its axis, and the periods of the 
eclipses of its satellites. So he thinks that he can tell 
exactly the how and why of the great events in the 
past fortunes of mankind. Of the past he pretends 
that he can give a complete explanation; of the future 
he can make a reasonable forecast. 

It is notso. The past, as Goethe says, is ‘ta book 
with seven seals.” He cannot know it. He can know 
only what this and that writer has said about it. But 
if he could, it would help him nothing towards a 
acience. 

We can have a science only when phenomena occur | 
in a constant order—and the circumstances are perpetu- | 
ally changing. New factors are constantly being in- 
troduced which caunot be measured or calculated on. 
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A WINTER HOME IN FLORIDA. 


| applauded and flattered in return. But the popularity 
| is fleeting because sentiments change. Each generation 
| has ite new philosophy, and the wisdom of the fathers 
| is nonsense to their sons and grandsons. All such 
| books, I have to say again, are merely mythological. 
| They are compounded partly of fact, but partly also of 
| imagination, and are no truer after all than “the Tale 
of Troy” or the “Lay of the Nibelungen.” 

Writers of large acquirements and strong intelli- 
gence, impatient of these uncertainties, have tried to 
bring history under laws, and have treated the evolu- 
tion of humanity as the evolution of species has been 
treated by Mr. Darwin. The scientific theory of things, 
the conviction that every movement in the universe, 
organic and inorganic, is the result of definite and 
measurable forces, has taken strong hold of the modern 
mind, and is modifying the opinions of all of us on all 
subjects. 

Countless phenomena long attributed to chance or to 
an arbitrary external will have been traced to simple 
causes which all can understand. That the thoughts 
and actions of human beings can be similarly explained 
is a not unnatural inference. If this be so, there is, of 
course, no such thing as “the freedom of the will.” 
If man acts under a law, he can be no more “free” than 
an acorn is free to grow into an elm, or a Satellite is 
free to leave Jupiter and attach itself to Mars. 

I need not enter into so intricate a labyrinth. I 
merely say that if we are to have a science of history, 
we must firet have the facts of which the science is to 
be the analysis, and until the facts are clearly ascer- 
tained, the philosopher will be merely guessing. 

The test of a science is whether it can foretell the 
future. The astronomer who knows his business pre- 
| dicts with certainty the transit of an interior planet. 
| If be fails, he does not know bis business. 








What is History? 

| History is the summary of all the actions which have 
| been done by men in all past times, and these are nec- 
essarily less accessible to us than the actions of any 
siagle man now alive in the midst of us. Let the phil- 
| osopher, before he goes to history, try what he can do 


| 


| with any one such man. If he knows him intimately, 


he can foresee his conduct in situations which he also 
knows. Can he pretend that he knows him, or ever | 


A new art is discovered, like the printing-press, or the 
use of fire-arms; a new continent is discovered or 
opened; a new man of genius is born, a fresh thinker 
let loose, a St. Paul or a Luther, and the whole equa- 
tion is disarranged. 

Christianity shook into ruins all existing forms of 
thought, and reorgapized humanity on a new priuciple. 
No one could foresee Chr stianity. If the keenest 
Greek or Roman philosopher had been told what was 
coming, he would have laughed at it as the dreaming 
of a maniac. 

The vital forces of humanity lie beyond the reach 
of philosophers, ancient or modern. We can see the 
phenomena of them imperfectly; of their nature 
we know nothing. The scientific theory may be 
taken up asa faith, but it is a faith only, which will 
give way in time to some other faith. 

What, then, after all, is the use of history? It 
teaches on a large scale what the experience of life 
teaches to each of ourselves, that life must not be 
played with, that there are moral laws which we must 
learn and understand as universal and as inexorable as 
physical laws; and that on the large scale as on the 
| small, the sure avenger waitson the transgression of 
them. Nations and individuals alike thrive and are 
healthy and strong when they are righteous, temper- 
ate, pure and brave; when they think first of duty, and 
only afterwards of power or pleasure. Nations and 
| individuals alike fall to ruin when they ‘forget God,” 
| and go into vain idolatries of self and self-gratifica- 
| tion. 
| The best histories which have come down to us have 
been written by men who felt profoundly this convic- 
| 
| 





tion. 
For one thing (and a rather important one in sucha 
matter), they were afraid to tell lies. The thing they 
| hated was moral evil; the thing they loved was mora! 
| good. They represented human life as they saw it, 


| and interpreted it by these canons, with a serious rev- | 


erence for facts and a wholesome indifference tu theory, 
| except this moral one, which experience seemed to 
| confirm. 
| Herodotus is one fine instance of a historian of this 
| kind. ‘Thucydides is another. The Ru:an, Tacitus, 
;athird. In the modern world I can find one only, but 
that one is perhaps the greatest of all, Thomas Carlyle. 

There are no other historians that I know of equal 


TH \ptimist points to the growing mastery of man | can know him, so well as to foresee what he will do in to either of these; not any in whom intellect is so com- 
pletely controlled by moral conviction. In Gibbon, 


over nature, to the spread of knowledge, steam-rail- 


new situations? And yet life is made up of new situa- 





perbaps, there is an equal respect for facts, but there is 
an entire absence of eerious feeling. He is contemptu 
ously indifferent to shallow speculation and enthu 


siasms; but he has no proper enthusiasm of his ow) 


nor any certainty that life has any important meaning. 


| To him the world is but a stage where the players are 


knaves or fools, and the knaves have the best of the 


| game. 


How to Teach History. 


How, then, should a teacher of history proceed’ 
First of all he must understand that it is his duty to 
tell the truth, neither more nor less, and that he must 
use his utmost effort to discover it. Next if he is to ex 
plain the actions of men, he must be a man himself, 
loyal and honest and brave, and therefore capable of 
recognizing these qualities in others and proper! 
estimating them. These are the chief qualifications 
but if he is to be a great teacher, he must add to then 
an imagination capable of throwing itself into differen: 
positions, sympathizing in turn with the different par. 
ties and persons of whom he has to speak, seeing each 
at its best, as it saw itself. 

He will uot try to make nature into a schoolmistress 
who is to impress this lesson or that; for nature is not 
a schoolmistress, but a mother with many children and 
no partialities. The novel with a conscious lesson in 
it is always a failure, and the history with a conscious 
lesson in it is an artificial legend—and not even a beau 
tiful one. Events should as far as possible tell their 


| own story, and the reader or listener should be left to 
| make his own reflections. 


Let me illustrate what I mean. The story of King 
Lear is found in the old chronicles, and is as much the 
property of the historian as of the dramatist. A histo 
rian of the common popular sort, undertaking to deal 
with it, would probably do something of this kind: 

He would describe the King asa vain, silly, self 
indulgent old man. He would give us a few wores on 
filial ingratitude, qualifying his censure with a remark 
that it was not unnatural under the circumstances, aud 
that the children had probably been very ill educated. 
He would say some civil things about Cordelia, but 
would add that she had brought her misfortunes on 
herself by language studiously offensive. And there 
would be a half-contemptuous approval of the fidelity 
of the Earl of Kent. 

But there would infallibly be a comment also on the 
wretched condition of a society in which such a man 
could be subject to such a master; as certainly 
there would be a severe condemnation of a state of 
things in which a kingdom and its inhabitants could be 
portioned out by a foolish sovereign between two 
worthless daughters, to the ruin of himself and them 
and his innocent subjects. 

An instructive contrast would be drawn between « 
barbarous age and our own more favored time, when 
Lear might have abdicated with a pension, a decent 
household, « pack of hounds and a moor to shoot over, 
while his successors would have been controlled by re 
sponsible ministers and protected against their own 
vices. 

This, or something like this, is what a constitutionat 
historian would make of the story, and it would be a 
meagre exchange for what we have from Shakespeare. 
As Shakespeare treats it, so a perfect historian would 
tell it if he could, being careful only to kecp to what 
he knew to be true. The tragedy, however it bap 
pened, was wrought out amidst storms of passion and 
temptation, if uot identical with those described by 
Shakespeare, yet like them; and the truth, if we knew 
it, would not be less terrible than Sbakespeare’s ver 
sion of it, but more so. 

Dreadful actions, if told at all, should be go told as 
to suggest something deeper than shallow politica! 
commonplaces; but the wise teacher will prefer gen 
erally to leave such subjects to poets, who know better 
how to deal with them. 

Human history contains large tracts of barren w'!l 
derness, with ugly monsters making their dens among 
the rocks and thickets; but there are bright and beau 
tiful oases scattered here and there in the records of 
all nations and all times,—noble actions done and suf 
ferings nobiy borne; peaceful and innocent domestic 
idyls whicb have mirrored themselves in the minds of 
gifted and genial persons, who were present and wrote 
them down; and to these a wise teacher will try most 
to direct his pupils. 

He will not flatter their vanity by encouraging them 
in thoughts of their own superiority, but will set ex- 
amples before them which they may admire and try 
imperfectly to imitate. 

Not ajl things are worth relating, or all historical 
figures worth describing; but some things aud some 
persons deserve to be commemorated eternally. Stories 
like those of Thermopyle and Salamis in Herodotus, 
the stories of the patriarchs; the Gospel story, which. 
of all records, has cut the deepest into the hearts of 
maukind; these and all other narratives of admirable 
deeds, faithfully told by loyal and houest men, are the 
true jewels of history, the diamonds in the general 
gravel-heap. 

We can leave the gravel where it lies, sifting the 
gems from the middle of it. The base and mean may 
be forgotten; the good and the beautiful alone deserve 
to survive. Each age will have its creeds and its phil 
osophies, despising all that went before, and in its turn 
to be despised by the next. Each age will have its po 
litical panaceas for all human ills; and the ills wil! not 
be cured by them, and fresh theories will be twined to 
the end of time, of sun and moonshine, which equa!- 
ly will not avail. But great actions live for ever, and 
the wise “‘remnant” treasure up the memory of them; 
and in looking reverently at what men have done, guth 
er heart and spirit for their own work. 





Two Sone-WRITERs.—Captain Morris wrote avout 
three hundred, and Thomas Haynes Bailey wrote up- 
ward of eight hundred, songs. The gallant captain 
| was the friend, or rather the companion, of George 

IV., for kings are placed too high to have real friends 

He sang his own songs at the royal table, at the Beef- 
steak Club, and at the mess-table of the Guards. He 
had good poetical intentions, but mere intentions do 
| not produce poetry. Nothing of him remaius in the 
| popular mind, or on the popular ear. He wrote for & 

class, and not for the great heart of humanity, and bis 

songs are effete, dead, buried, and forgotten. 
The reputation of Haynes Bailey has greater tenacl- 
ty of life. He had real tenderness, which he displayed 
| in such songs: as “The Soldier’s Tear” and “Ob No; 
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We Never Mention Her,” and considerable wit and | 
humor; but his sentiment was too often mere senti- | 
mentalism,—wearing white kid gloves and wiping its 
eyes, in which there were no tears, with a highly per- | 
fumed cambric handkerchief,—a very Mantalini of the 
art of poetastry.— From the Nineteenth Century. 
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For the Companion. 


A WINTER HOME IN FLORIDA. 


After a journey of thirty-six hours, we find ourselves 
ina new world as regards climate and the beauty of 
the vegetable productions of the country. The roads 
are like ploughed sand; the woods are yellow with 
sage grass, and bristling with pines that look in the 
distance, with their straight, bare trunks, not unlike 
the palm of the tropics. A cloudless blue atretohes | 
above the smiling landscape, a brisk, clear wind stirs | 
the orange leaves, and the sun smiles cheerily over 
all. 

The home-life in Florida is delightful. The children 
play on the wide verandas; there the ladies of the 
house gather with their wicker chairs and work-bas- 
kets, sometimes wheeling the ubiquitous sewing- 
machine out under the leafy shade, and so dispose them- 
selves to their daily tasks. 

Beyond is the garden, with its lovely walks. Near 
ns stands a bushel basket heaped with enormous 
oranges, not the products of the trees that stand in 
groups all over the yard, for their yield is over, but | 
grown about two miles from here, splendid speci- | 
meus of the fruit, for which one has to pay one dollar | 
a dozen in our Northern clime, avd sometimes more | 
than that. 

Breakfast is over; the rooms are cleaned and dark- 
ened, and we look out from our summer parlor on the 
garden in front of the house. It comprises about an 
acre, and is laid out in evergreen trees, among which 
the live oak is conspicuous. These trees grow to an 
immense size, and cast a shade from fifty to a hundred 
feet in cireumfereuce. 

Could you see, as I do, a group of merry children in 
their white frocks and blue ribbon, frolicking under 
the broad-spreading branches, you would find it diffi- 
cult to imagine that there is winter anywhere in the 
world. The flower-beds are finished in circles and 
heart-shapes, and abound in strange and lovely flower- 
ing shrubs. 
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welcome an assemblage of neighbors from a radius of 
ten to fifteen miles around. 


A Surprise-Party. 


Atthe house where we are staying, forty carriages 
brought their freight of human life. Every family had 
prepared a basket of delicacies, so that the supper-table 
was loaded with good things. In that gathering were 
representatives of fifteen different States, and all of 
them people of refinement. There were recitations, 
readings, music of violin, organ and guitar, and no 
mean music at that. Everybody brought his quota of 
information, and dancing closed the order of the even- 
ing. 

It was a picturesque sight to see them taking their 
departure at midnight. The teams standing about the 
house, in the vivid moonlight, here and there father 
and daughter on some splendid horses, the young men 
in the saddle riding off after making their adieus with 
many a laugh and cheer down the long orange-bordered 
avenue, the ficlds and the pines and the wide reaches 
white with a light that we never see in colder climes. 

It wos like a scene out of a novel, and one never to be 
forgotten. Florida is beautiful for its climate, rich in 
its productions, and bids fair to be the Italy of Ameri- 
ca. M. A. DENISON. 


MAMMA’S LONG JOURNEY. 


Christianity has contributed more euphemisms and 
tender flowers of speech to the literature of death, and 
thrown more relieving light and beauty around death 
itself, than all the pagan religions of the world. kh 
declares emphatically that the soul is immortal; that 
it is the vital part which, as quaint old Dr. Donne said, 
is “begotten when we begin to live, and born when we 
die”—and the mention of dying as a journey or a voy- 
age to another land is therefore natural and inevitable. 
The touching story here told in picture-prose, from 
the Detroit Free Press, is another expression of the 
same sentiment: 

When the doctor came downstairs from the sick- 
room of Mrs. Marshall, the whole family seemed to 
have arranged themselves in the hall to waylay him. 

“How soon will mamma dit well?’ asked little 
Clyde, the baby. 

“Can mamma come downstairs next week?” asked 
Katy, the eldest daughter and the little housekeeper. 

“Do you find my wife much better?” asked Mr. 
Marshall, eagerly. He was a tall, grave man, pale with 
anxiety and nights of watching. 

The doctor did not smile; he did not even stop to 





One of these is the century-plant, whose bristling 
clumps, rich with the life of over a hundred years, 
stand up like giants with their myriad spike-like leaves. 
Not far from them are immense cacti with pear-shaped 
ieaves, in the midst of which before many weeks will 
come bursting forth magnificent crimson flowers, to 
challenge the admiration of the looker-on, and intoxi- 
cate the senses with their delicious perfume. 

Above our heads the yellow jasmine shakes down its 
flowers of starry gold, and these, too, fill all the morning 
air with fragrance. The oleavders are not yet in 
bloom, but their graceful forms and thick, bright leaves 
grace the garden parterre. Loveliest of all the flewers | 
is the cape jessamine. Imagine a bush, or small! tree, | 
every leaf glistening as if varnished, blooming all over | 
with great white flowers as finished and as beautiful | 
as the white camellia and of the most exquisite per. j 
fume. Mrs. Stowe, I believe, calls it a “camellia with a | 
soul.” i 

Over the porch hangs the crimson honeysuckle in 
clusters, and at intervals, lines of orange-trees form | 
a vista that makes a scene of enchantment. Nothing 
is more lovely than the orange-tree in bloom, except 
the magnolia. Our Northern gardeners cherish the 
puniest specimens, but here stands a magnolia sixty 
feet high, every leaf as polished as if coated with wax. 

Though there are no flowers observable, yet the time 
of bloom is very near,and the tree is bursting with 
buds. In a few weeks its subtie, delicious perfume 
will invade the house and make the air as odorous as 
if invisible Mly-buds wore floating by on every breeze, | 
or angels bringing the spices of the gardens of Para- 
dise. 

Here, there, and everywhere, the roses stand—great, 
strong-limbed bushes with vigorous, beautiful buds, 
ready to put on their rich garments. 
has no enemies to encounter. 


The worm at the root 


is never known, and no colonies of green, swarming | 


pests vex the soul of the garden-lover. Everywhere 


roses grow side by side with monster beds of geranium | 


in all its variety of color, from flaming crimson to 
pearly white—while between are beds of verbena, 
callas, pomegranates and crape myrtle. 

Outside of the pretty ornamental plats, are stout, 
scrubby fig-trees, all starting out for the season. Now 
to have your own figs for winter use, is no mean expe- 
rience. The people in Florida know how to put them 
up, and they make a delicious preserve. 


The Vegetable Garden and Grove. 


Let us step beyond the fence enclosing this paradise 
to the lot beyond where stand the peach-trees, cloudy 
with their pink blooms. Here are the forcing beds, 
thick with cucumber-vines and young tomato-plants. 
Further on are green peas almost ready for picking for 
the table. 

Yonder are cabbages of full growth of every variety, 
radishes, young beets, sweet potatoes and celery. 
These are interspersed with a few sturdy orange-trees, 
each of which bears four or five thousand oranges a 
sexson. 

Perhaps the most beautiful sight of all, is an orange- 
grove of from ten to tweuty acres, loaded with fruit. 
We saw several such as we came from Jacksonville to 


this pleasant little community, and the pretty white | 


houses standing in the midst spoke of Yankee thrift 
and energy. 

Many of the residents here were sufferers by the Chi- 
cago fire. 
dollar in their pockets, and are now thriving orange 
and vegetable growers. Their homes are simple and 
inexpensive, many of them built only one story high, 
with verandas ten or twelve feet wide, extending ail 
round the house. 

These homes are won 


ant 


our 


of the heart of the forest 


by hard labor, and once cleared, the people have little | 


‘0 do but enjoy their labor and their life. 

{t is surprising to the stranger to meet polished and 
cultivated men and women where expectation had pict- 
ured a@ meagre civilization. It fs no unusual thing to 


| cured her. 


Here the rose | 


Some of them came here with scarcely a | 


answer their questions. ‘I amin a great hurry,” he 
said, as he took his hat. ‘I must go toa patient who 
is dangerously ill. This evening I will call again. I 
have left instructions with the nurse.” 

But the nurse’s instructions were all concerning the 
comfort of the patient; she was professionally discreet 
and silent. The children playing on the stairs were 
told to make no noise. The gloomy day wore on, and 
the patient slept and was not disturbed. But that 


| night, before they went to bed, the children were al- 
| lowed to go in and kiss their mother good-night. 


This 
privilege had been denied them lately, and their little 
hearts responded with joy to the invitation. Mamma 
was better or she could not see them. The doctor had 
They would love him for it all their lives. 

She was very pale but smiling, and her first words to 
them were: ‘I am going on a journey !”’ 

“4 journey,” cried the children. ‘‘Will you take us 
with you?” 

“No; it is too long a journey.” 

*Mainma is going to the South,” said Katy; ‘the 
doctor has ordered her to. She will get well in the 


| orange groves of Florida.” 


“Iam going to a far-distant country, more beautiful 


| than the lovely South,” said the mother, faintly, ‘“‘and 
| I shall not come back.” 


“Are you going alone, mamma?” asked Katy. 

“No,” said the mother, in a low, tremulous voice, “I 
am not going alone. My Physiciau goes with me. 
Kiss me good-by, my dear ones, for in the morning 
before you are awake I shall be gone. You will come 
to me when you are made ready, but each must make 


the journey alone.” 
In the morning she was gone. When the children 


| awoke their father told them of the beautiful country 


at which she had safely arrived while they slept. 

‘*How did she go? Who came for her?” they asked, 
with the tears streaming down their cheeks. 

“A messenger from God,” their father said, sol- 
emnly. 

People wonder at the peace and happiness expressed 
in the faces of these motherless children; when asked 
about their mother they say, “She has gone on a jour- 
ney,’ and every night and morning they read in the 
book she loved of the land where she now lives, whose 

| inhabitants shall no more say, I am sick, and where 
God Himself shall wipe all tears from their eyes. 


DICKENS’S MOCK LIBRARY. 


| 
| When Charles Dickens was living in Tavistock 
| House, London, England, he required some false 
| book-backs to fill in a few vacant places in his study, 
| and, asking the book-binder to supply them, gave him 
| the following titles to print on them: 

Five Minutes in China. 

Forty Winks at the Pyramids. 

Mr. Green’s Overland Mail. 

A. Carpenter’s Bench of Bishops. 

Toot’s Universal Letter Writer. 

Downcaster’s Complete Calculator (3ic). 

History of the Middling Ages. 

The Quarrelly Review. 

The Gunpowder Magazine. 

The Art of Cutting the Teeth. 

On the Use of Mercury by the Ancient Poets. 

Drowsy Recollections of Nothing. 

Heavyside’s Conversations with Nobody. 

Commonplace Book of the Oldest Inhabitants. 

Growler’s Gruffology, with Appendix. 

Teaser’s Commentaries. 

King Henry VIII.’s Evidences of Christianity. 


—— -— ++ 





A LETTER CHANGED. 


| “Mr. Schmidt,” said a German gentleman yesterday 
|as he entered a Pittsburgh merchant’s office, ‘‘Mister 
| Schmidt, I haf der schmall pox” —— 

“Great heavens! Mr. Schneider,’’ was the hurried 

reply, “don’t come here,” and the clerks rapidly disap- 
| peared in various directions. 
“Vot’s der madder mit you fellars anyhow?” pur- 
| sued Schneider. ‘I haf der schmal! pox full of butter 
' ond in mine wagon vot der Mrs. Schmidt ortered last 
week alreaty.” 

Explanations. 





(+  - 

| CaltNoT we let people be themselves, and enjoy life 
in their own way? You are trying to make that man 
another you. One’s enough.—Zmerson. 


Sufferers from Coughs, Sore Thronai,vic., should 
try “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” [4de, 


———__>—__—_—- 
Payson’s Indelible Ink 1s simple, reliable and sat- 
isfactory. Established 50 years. Sold by all Druggists. 


—_——_—.@——___ 
You can get rid of that terrible tired feeling by tak- 
ing Hood's Sarsaparilla. (Ade. 


——~»__—_—_. 

The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book 
mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. I. (4de, 








HISTORY IN RHYME. 
By Mrs. C. H. Gardner (of Gardner Institute forYoung 
Ladies, 603 Fifth Avenue), New York City. 
It makes the study of history an agreeable pastime. 
“Worth its weight in gold.”” Price 50 cents. 


THE CARPENTER orcan 


isa thoroughly well built, reliable instrument. 
IT Is NO “CHEAP ORGAN,” 
Send for Illustrated peectuntive Price 
E. P. CARPENTER COMP. ° 


rae OF FIC 

Of The best lever 

—eiee ing cards, labels, papers. 

Simple, durable and easy to operate. Any one 

can work it. Prints 1000 an hour. Every one 

warranted. Highest awards wherever cohtlteet, 

Cost $3 to $100. Send for price list Of outfus. 
GOLDING * CO, onufacturers, 

184 Fort-Hill Sq., Boston. 


LADIES 


Send 50 cents for our package of Macreme Cord 
or Seine a white or colored, handsome shades, 
We also put up the best 50-cent pkge. and $1 pkge. 
of Embroidery and Filling Silks in the world, and 
2%-cent pkge. Embroidery Silk for crazy work, Try a 
Pipe. and show results to friends and neighbors, 
ddress all orders to 
RAVENSWOOD NOVELTY CO., Chicago, Ils. 


DRY GooDs 


By MALL or EXPRESS, 
Y SILKS, DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, 
Shawls, Hosiery, Laces, Embroider- 
ies, and everything in Dry Goods and 
Ready-made Garments, for Ladies, Infants and 
Children. Men’s Furnishing Goods,U pholstery, 
Fancy Articles, &c. SAMPLES and CATALOGUE 
FREE on application. COOPER & CONARD, 9th 
and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
t#? Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


JERSEYS wa 
MAIL. 
The following goods are warranted all wool, pure 


dye, closely gd re in cut, wellemade and hand- 
somely finished, (Lxchanged when not satisfactory.) 


Good quality. Best quality. 





List to the 
Brattleboro’,Vermont, 


IAL PRESS. 


self-inking press made, for print- 
ircul or smail 












































$1.31............Plain Back $2.47. 

$1.7 Coat Back 

$2.10 -Fan Back. 

encuenis 8 ron . 
98.. -Children’s. 82. 





Postage, 10 cents each. The cheaper grade in Black 
only, best grade in Black, Garnet, Navy and Seal. 
Plain Silk and Fancy Jerseys in large variety. 
JN. COLLINS, 32 West 14th St., New York. 














PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly jour- 
nal, illustrated, gives proctions instruction in = 
upon china, silk and all other materials; crayon drawing, 

astel, hammering brass, and in all kinds of embroidery, 

undreds of patterns for all kinds of art work are 
given yearly. Full page designs in color (Flowers 
and Figures) with each alternate issue. Large Illustrated 
Supplements with every number. THE ART INTER- 
CHANGE for 188 will give these DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
PLATES among others. Study, CluukRYSANTHEMUMS; 
panel, TULIPS; fan-mount, ROSES. Single page:—over 
mantel, landscape design, APPLE ORCHARD ; study, 
SNOw SCENE; china plaque, BUTTERFLIES; panel, 
GOLDEN ROD AND POPPIES; and the usual wealth of 
outline patterns for embroidery, other illus., &c. 
Subscribe now, $3a year. 26nos. Trial, 3 mos., $1. 
Sample, with colored plete. for 15c. Send stamps 
to _WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 

Mention thispaper, 140 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


BENTLEY’S 


Stamping Patterns, 


known as “the best” for the past twenty-five years, are 
still superior to all imitations, and as cheap. Largest 
stock in the world, suitable for 
Repousse Work, Kensington, Luster and 
Prismatine Painting, litter Work, 
Art Needlework, ete. 


OUR BIG BOOK ISSUED MARCH FIRST 


contains full instructions for the above, in 136 large 
pages and 2000 illustrations, showing design, size and 
price of each pattern. Mailed only on receipt of 25 cts. 


it is worth it, 
BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 








READ THIS! 
NEW STYLES OF HUMAN HAIR 


Of our own invention and manufacture, just out. 
ic 





SS = 


On receipt of order with sample shade will send 
goods to your address in any place in the U. 8. for 
examination and approval before risking your 
money. 

La Pompadour, Lisbon 
Waves, all warranted natural 
dampness. 

Switches in all shades and sizes, Wigs, Front- 
pieces, etc. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sea Foam, and other 
curl and to withstand 








THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL. 


RAMONA: 


A Story. By Helen Jackson (H.H.). The At- 
lantic Monthly says of the author that she is “a Murillo 
in literature,” and that the story “is one of the most ar- 
tistic creations of American [iterature.” Says a lady, 
herself an author,“To me it is the most distinctive 

iece of work we have had in this country since ‘Uncle 

‘omi’s Cabin,’ and its exquisite finish of style is beyond 
that classic.” “The book is truly an American novel,” 
Says the Boston Advertiser. “Ramona is one of the most 
charming creations of modern fiction,” says Charles D. 
Warner, in the Hartford Courant. ‘The romance of the 
story is irresistibly fascinating,” says the /ndependent. 

Sold eve here. If you cannot procure it, send 
the price, $1.50, to the publishers, who will mail it, 
postpaid. with a premium in addition, if you specify 
hat you order from this advertisement in the YOUTH’S 
COMPANION. ROBERTS BROS,, 299 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 

’ Transfer Patt 
RIGGS Transfer Patterns 
for Kensington and Outline Embrotd- 
ery, Kensington, Lustro and Hand 
Painting, Braiding Patterns, Alpha- 
bets, etc. warm iron passed over 
the back of the pattern transfers it to 
the material. Complete Cuatalo 
196 pp. cloth bound book (containt 
over 400 illustrations). New Embroid- 
ery Shade Book, giving correct colors 
and shade for working these patterns, 
and New Price List, all for 25cts. Bm- 
broidery Shade Book, New Price List, 
and Sample Pattern (without Catalogue) for three 2- 
cent stamps. Address 

J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


ew STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York. 
1199 BROADWAY, near 29th St., NEw YORK. 
BRANCH ( 279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
47 N, EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICES ( ii) W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
NO AGENCIES. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without —- 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 

Goods received and returned by express or by mall. 

Correqpoesraee invited. Send for circular and price- 
list. ARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO 
5 and 7 John Street 


KENSINGTON | 
EMBROIDERY 


AND 














” 
New York. 

NEW BOOK, Contains in- 
structions for all the stitches. 
Tells how to work Golden Rod, 
Coxcomb, Sumac, Pussie 
Willows, and 66 other flow- 
ers. Tells THE PROPER COLORS 
for petals, leaves, stems, &c., of 
each. Tells HOW to PRESS, TRIM 
AND FINISH, &c. Price.35c.5 for $1. 

125 NEW STITCHES for 
/Crazy Patchwork. Full in- 


THE COLORS 
OF FLOWERS. structions and ten pages of stitch- 
es, 25 cents, 
New_ Book 


CANVASS TIDY PATTERNS. 
25 cts.; 6 for $1.00. ga@"Agents 


and New Designs. 
wanted. 3 

NEW SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS, 1328 designs. Shows each design 
entire. Price, lsc. The biggest Catalogue out. 

New Stamping Outfit, Contains everything need- 
ed and 35 patterns for every kind of Embroidery and 
Kensington Painting. STAMPING WILL NOT RUB 

The best outfit ever offered for $1. 

All four books and the Stamping Outfit, 1.50. 

Send stamp for full description of Outfits, Books, &c. 

T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


I. M. C. CORSETS. 














TS. 


IMPROVED 
Madame Clark's 


Combination 


Shoulder Brace 
CORSETS, 


In Four STYLES: 


““Model,” 
“Long Waist,” 
Misses, 

Pat'd Oct. 21, 1874. cole: 


It is a pleasure to be able to offer this Justly merttori- 
ous Corset, in an improved form that cannot fail to be 
appreciated. 


The Special Improvements in the “I. M. C.” 
May be enumerated as follows: 

Ist.—A few slight changes in the different parts which 
enter into the construction, render its fit much more 
easy and graceful than ever before. 

2d.—The necessary firmness and support is given by a 
judicious combination of cords, steels and Genuine 
Whalebone, arranged so as to obviate any harsh stiff- 
ness, and to render the breaking of either almost, if 
not absolutely, impossible. 

3d.—A soft dressed and my pied quality of material ts 
used, and as the Corset is neither starched or troned, 
it will fit the form when first put on, and feel com- 
fortable and easy from the start. 

The hygienic qualities are largely supplemented by the 
construction and function of the shoulder Brace, which 
runs from the outer side of each bosom form, over the 
shoulder and crosses in the back. Not only is a firmer 
support given to the bosom, but by the peculiar manner 
in which it is made, itis also a brace to the shoulders, 
and avoids the annoyance caused by the slipping down 
of the shoulder straps when otherwise arranged. 

Manufactured for Stock in Satteen Only. 
(Drab and White.) 


Satteen. 
I, M. C.—Model, for Ladies, sizes 19 to 32 inclusive.$1.75 
I, M.C.—Long Waist,for Ladies, size 19 to 2% incl’e 2.00 
I. M. C.—Misses, for Misses, sizes 2) to 27 inclusive. 1.50 
I, M. C.—Abdominal, for Ladies, sizes 19 to 85 in’ve 2.50 

When ordering send for a size two inches smaller than 
a close measure taken around the waist outside of dress. 
Orders from any part of the United States will be sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Canvassing Agents wanted. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








AIR _CUNS 











extra 


heavy. and so constructed of best material to stand continuous yay | the most durable Gun man- 


ufactured, and by far the most 


assortment of Afr Guns suited to 





RETAIL PRICES: $6, $9, $10, $12, $15, $18 and $20. 
. A, 


3 = + sh iit wets 


peectien long range Air Gun ever made for 

meet the tastes and wants of everyone. 

them me all the principal markets of the world, and their superiority has induced the United 8 
en, 


The Gun shown above is our NEW COMBINATION AIR 
GUN, which we have ready for market. This is the most com- 
plete arran 
rfect R 
un to shoot darts, slugs and shot). 
from one to the other, and has a steel barrel rif 


ement ever offered. It combines two b npens in one (a 
le to shoot a regular 22-100 cartridge, and a superior Air 
It can be instantly changed 
ed. All the parts 


ery or field. We manufacture a full 
he quality of our goods has established 
tates Navy to plaes 


th success, on their school ships. Illustrated price lists sent upon application. Address 
KENBUSH, 


Nore—We 


our name piainiy on each 





anufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y., U. S&S. A. 
un we make. 
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Don’t wait till you are all run down before taking | 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. Take it now. [Ade, 








Government Land, Idaho, $1.50 per acre.Irrigation, | 
$a year. Maps, prospectus. Idaho Land ¢ 100 © hicago. 





JOREIGN Stamps. Agents wanted to sell a approval 
EF sheets on com, 25 per ct. Green & Co., Medford. Mass. 


® cents in stamps will buy Rawson’s Amateur’s 
Manual. W. W. RAWSON & CO., Boston. 


Yorcign Stamps, 100 all different, 2c. New Price 
L og be THOS. F, BUTTRICK, Concord, Mass, 


FOREIGN STAMPS, with large New Cata- 
100 logue, 5c. “GEO. il. Ric “ee Northfield, Vt. 


Pamphlets free. m mail 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


MARCH 12, 1885. 
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ay) Your Own Gards!* 


with our %3 Printing Press, Larger | 
sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $75. For young 
or old, business or pleasure. verything 
med CASY, printed directions. Send 2 stamps for 
Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &c., &c., 
to the factory, Kelsey &Co., Mer iden, C onn, 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREOPTICONS, il! prices. Views illus- 
trating every subject for Public exhibitions, etc. 
ce A profitable business for a man with a@ small capi- 
tal. Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 136-pag: 
a “i TER, Mik. —_— 
Nassau Street, New Y ork 
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course, $, L Re ‘Colle e of Short- 
LINGLE, 


SHORTHAN 


hand, 1431 Chestuut St., Phila, Pa, J. M. 


VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, wordsand 
Music for I2e.; 100 Birthday, Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, lic. L, HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


of general reading given in 
ia Oo Oo K e Se HO ° ’ new and worn 
BOOKS in 


good order, Send list, pt. CHO s ol Pitas you have to 
offer, to ANDERSON, UrrER MONTCLAIR, N. Jd. 


000 AGENTS WA TED—TO 
se MIE EXCELSIOR — TIDY 
HOL Oe ik we best selling article in 
j the world. ARGE PROFITS TO 

GENTS. Sample and Ate ice list. .- mail, 16¢e,, in two- 
cent stamps. F. F, UNCKRICH & CO., Sandusky, Ohio, 


VASTER CARDS I BY MAIL.—!2 Easter Cards, 12 
K: *ts.3 4 large Embos: Easter Cards, 10 cts.; 5 Double 
Fringe VE. aster Cards, 2) cts. For 50 ets. and 4 cts. for 
stage, 17 large Imported Easter Cards and a handsome 
double Fringed Easter Card. D. 8S. ROCKAFEL- 
LAR, Somerville, N. J. ’ 

8&6 TO $3_ a DAY —SELLING 

THE NICKEL TIDY HOLDER. 

see fifty thousand sold. Every fam- 

ily buys them. AGENTS WANTED. 
ge and price list, by mail, 16e, in two-cent stamps. 
WM. 

















HASSELBACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Send 10cts, 
for Book, 
giving o. 


pay. JOHN C. Sc HAYER, 68 Devonshire St.. Boston Mas — 
BOY Send us 10 cents and we 

will send you a RUSSIA 
LEATHER PENCIL POCKET to hold 
2 pens. One to hold 3 pens for 15 cents, 
and our special terms to agents. Every 
Man and Boy wants one, and we want 
agents everywhere, 
LAPHAM & BOGART, 3 John St., N. Y. 
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‘HENLEY’ Ss CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 
y The Latest. and Best, and Most Com- 
Re te Scientific SKATE in the market. 
,atented Oct, 16, 1880, and Aug. 23, = 
Improved Aug., 188 
J Liberal Terms to the Yrade. 
| For Prices and Catalogue 
cess enclose 4cts. ee 
mentioning Yout 
Companion,to M.C 
Henley, aa 
and Manufacturer, 
Richmond, Ind. 
















500,000 healthy plants. 

large gr 
R O ) E S #. wa greatly reduced, 
ction guaranteed 


ac 
Send for our Illustrated jaime, MILLER & 
HUNT, 2000 Halstead Street, Wright's Grove, Ills, 


“trial package” of will be sent by 

mail bo any ad- BILIOUSINE.'":". upon re- 
ceipt of a two-cent postage stamp. Biliousine is a 
sure cure for Dyspepsia, Headache, Constipation, In- 
digestion, Hleartburn, Sour Stomac h, Liver Complaint 
and Malaria. SNOW & KARL E, Providence, R. 


b>, Hi verior to any othe doRTHANI d.”—Phila, Ev, Call, 


HONETI C SHO RTHAND, pa moi 
Pain itnenester, N- FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


Circulars, Testimonials, Specimen Pages, &c. 


WEBSTER’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 


60) pages, 1,500 illustrations, bound in cloth, and one 
copy of the old reliable [llustrated FASHION MAG AZINE 


$1,250 ieuiaress | HE AMERICAN BAZAR 


The American Bazar C ar Co,, | 161 Franklin St..N. Y. City. 


ACHEAP 

4 STRONG ROOFING 

«) Kasy to apply,does not 

jrust or rattle, Is also 
SUBSTITU 


JASTE 
3 WA the Cost, CARPETS 
wd IG ft ° 
i\ a “Sand sat Oy 
= Sree, w- H. FAY & CO., Camden, N. J. N.J. 


700 ALBUM VERSES. — 


This book contains 700 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose 
suitable for writing in Autograph Albums, Something 
everybody wants, 128 pages, pene covers, 15 cents; 
cloth 30 ce wi Kui eye ddress 

J. s. GT .V Ik & © 0., 313 | Rose St., New York. 






















yas Ussing) & TRICYCLES) 
new vor [cotalogue sent free -+- 
memmmant THE POPE MFG-CO-:-, 


CHICAGO. 597 WASHINGTON ST. 4 
be. BOSTON. MASS. 





EVERYTHING ELECTRIOAL 


Novelty Electric Co., Fifth & Locust Sts., Philadelphia, 
Is headquarters for Electrical and Te legraphic matters 
of every desoription. Orders and inquiries by mail re- 
cvlve prowpt attention. Eleetric Bell O utfite, in- 
cluding bell, battery, wire, buttons, ete., with clear in- 
structions for erection, Good Outtit, $ B30, _Best, LB. 


= DREER’S 








A. 
74 CHESTNUT § ST. PHILA, 


- EUROPE. 


Cook’s Excursion Parties sail from New York in 
April, May, June and July by First-class Steamships. 
Special Tourist Tickets for Individual Trav- 
ellers at reduced rates, by the best routes for pleas- 


excursionist, with maps, contains full par- 
mail for ten cents, 
THOS. © cook &s SON, 261 B 261 Broadway, N.Y. _ 


ow as Sewing MG 
c Sir SOP chines. tat 
Secheling a full set of extra 
m=» Attachments, needles, 
oil and usual outfit a3 12 pieces hey 
each, Guaranteed Perfe 
years. Handsome and D Durables a et 
pay y $40 or $50 for machines no better, 
Ve will send them anywhere on 15 dayw’ 
trial eine Circulars and full 
particulars by wea 
Cc. HOWE & CO. 
22 North 6th St. Ln PA. 
Lock Box 108 














The great collection of the most thrilling personal a egy ton 
exploits ofscouts and spies, forlorn hopes, nerole Bravery tm 
risonments aud hair-breadth escapes, romantic ine idents, 
Perilou one jourseye, Cart gy 
‘ivi 
book ket: oraagerie VIELUSTRATED- Outil all. 


Scanmuell shed £00, 


pends penne ae ugg lee, pe 


2 Philadelphia or St.Louis. 


’ 


Patent Foot LAR NES CoMPLETE 
Outfits for actual workshop business. 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and W ood Work- 
ers compete with steam power. 
Machines on trial if desired. 
Proof of value, prices, full 
detail, illustr'd catalc ogue, free, 
Fe & John Barnes Co, 
Rockford, Ill 
Address No 96 Ruby St. 









DO NOT SEND ANY ORDER 
FOR SEEDS UNTIL YOU SEE 
OUR ILLUSTRATED ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN MARCH 19 IS- 
SUE OF THIS PAPER. 

CHILD BROS. & CO. 





ric NEV 


C TRUSS 


my aPad AL! snt from all oth- 

rs,is cup shape, with Self-ad- 
justing Ball in centre; adapts it- 
self to all positions of the body, 
while the ball in the cup press- 
es —_ the intestines just 

as a person does with th 

finger. With light pressure the Hernia is held mae 
ly day and night, and a radical cure certain. It is easy, 
uranle ang ESTON T eeu mail, Circulars free. 


SS CO., Chicago Ill. 


ce ASTHMA 


AND HAY FEVER. 
THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 
KNIGHT’S NEW BOOK SENT FREE. 
Address, Lh A. KNIGHT 


15 East Third Street, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Mention this paper. 


HALE’ ONEY 


OF HOREHOUND A 
‘OR CHIL DAA N AND Ron TS. 
A Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c. 
leading to Consumption. /t cures 
where other medicines have e failed, and is 











wht 


4 








H(//, 





: a 


Cough medicine in the world. 


Pleasant to taste. fe. 25C., 50c., and “S1 = per bottle. If 
your druggist does not keep it, ask him to order it for you. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 
Gienn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies & heals. 25c. 


German Corn Remover kills corns & bunions. 25e, 25e, 


j . 
Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
Awarded Highest Prize, Paris Exposition, 1878, and 



































Grows from 18 to 24 inches In length, in shape like a Banana 
and smells like one; of delicious flavor. SERPENT 
CUCUMBER, grows coiled up like asnake, from 3 to 6 ft. 

in length. FINCH’S PERFECTION LETTUCE, 
sweet and tender all summer. Send 15¢e. instamps fora 
package of each variety, and give themallatrial, Mention 
this paper. Address FRANK FINCH, Clyde, N.V 


cowbined HASP & PADLOCK 


A Hook by Day and a Lock by Night. 


















2 

z 

oc . 

4 The most salable article 
é - Hardware ever intro- 

Sy duced 

og The Best Padlock 

2c ever made 

= Every Key different. 

Ev very, mock War- 


Put up complete with Staples. nted. 
Samples sent by mail on receipt oft 30 cents. 


BARTLETT HARDWARE CoO., 
Mfrs. of Hardware Specialties, © FREEPORT, ILL. 





The Business Blotter and Cuff Protector— 
Adjustable to any size or thickness of cuff or sleeve by 
Spring Clips,and is always ready for immediate use 
without changing the pen from the grasp. It is nickel- 
plated, and weighs but half an ounce. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, 35 cents. Patented June 3, 1884. 

Cc. J. _BAI LEY, 129 Pearl St., Boston, _Mass. 


GASKELL’S GUIDE. 


w= we gave notice that we would send a copy of 
the two-dollar book—-GASKELL’S GUIDE, 
free—as a premium to every new subscriber to the Pen- 
man’s Gazette who remitted an even dollar for the pa- 
per, one year, we had no thought of ever continuing the 
offer. 
Since then an entire edition of the book has been sent 
out through the mails, and the demand for it is unpre- 








LAST CHANCE 


To obtain Government Lands free—that are suitable 
for general farming and stock raising purposes—before 
change of laws as per bills now pending in Congress. 


IN THE DEVILS LAKE, 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And Mouse River Country. 


NORTH AADEC | Tributary te 
DAKOTA oats “batcae 


Over 2,000,000 Acres of R. R. Lands in Minne- 
sota at the low price of $3.00 per acre and upwards. 


Sectional Map and full ar: — 
- te any address byC. H.V 

Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Mine a 
Manitoba R. R., Str. Pavut, peal 


TELEGRAPHY. 


2000 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN( cranny at 


our school, and are working as Spsentecs, . R 
Agents and Train Dis spatche urning a sala- 
ries. We receive many letters like | the 1 followin 
Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul R. R. 
Train Dispatcher" 8 Office, Green Bay, Wis., Jan. “27, 85. 
Valentine Bros 
Dear Sirs—Twelve years ago I entered your school as 
a student, and remained three months, and since that 
time IT have bees in the employ of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul R.R. Co. about four years, and of this com- 
pany seven years, the last four of which I have held my 
present position. I now have twenty-five or thirty of 
your graduates on this road at work, and from my per- 
sonal knowledge and experience at your school, and with 
the men I have employed from there, om say nothing 
but in its highest =. Use this if you ire. 
ours truly, F.E. TEETSHORN, 

Train Dispatcher. 
We furnish situations. We rent pews in all Janes- 
ville churches for our students. Expenses low. Write 
for circulars 


VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 








DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR 


Mention the YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


[ Se eS SE 
Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for the 
sale of their TEASand COFFE a, Deaeer. Tea 
‘oilet Sets, Silverware ches, etc HITE ETEA 
SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with th @1O & 8-3 cracre 
DECORATED T SETS of 44& Se aces 
— $15_and Pe ok STEM WIN 
WISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAN Dor Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your acldress and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA QQ, 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


Over 100 Beautiful 
Varieties of Silks for 





es, designs, &c., for 


Embroid’rySilk,ass’d 





_ NONE GENUINE WITHOUT CUT OF PARIS MEDAL ON BOTTLE, 


colors, 20c. a package. 








i ay 
4 


at aa Fruit and l sizes, 


E STORRS & HARRI 


T 


EW AND RAR 


yok = the te olds — Toy gvONE BETTER. None Cheaper. 
Postage paid; 


é ardy tal 
nin os Taota, and 1,001:things 
attract in the —— line, from pot plants to forest trees, inch 


FRU ITS 
PLANTS 
SEEDS 


y marl, & special 


cone 64 CHOICE ¢ CHEAP 


ets choice Vege 
eh Kin l,or 12 Fall Goucerd. 1 1 "7 80 ~ & grberry Pl 
or mn: TE cng & raw! ants. 
weet Chest e ulberries, n, Blac 
i ide, send for our valual ; 


Sist Year. 500 Acres. 


SON CO. Painesville 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





dented. A new edition is now ready. We will mail 
the book free, and postage paid, to all who subscribe for 
the Gazette at once, and send us an even dollar for the 
paper one year. 

Those who have ordered the book had no idea, from 
our description, of its valuable contents. One writes: 
“Am more than pleased withit. I find it impossible to 
do justice to it. It is certainly the most valuable pre- 
mium ever offered to the subscribers of any paper, and 
that too with a paper which is worth the price of both.” 
—CHARLES ASHTON, JR., Delanco, N. J. 
GASKELL’S GUIDE is a large page (royal quar- 
to); contains 112 pages, and is substantially bound with 
ornamental covers and leather back. For a cut of the 
book see last white page of YOUTH’S COMPANION PRE- 
MIUM LIST. 

It is the largest and finest two-dollar book on Penman- 
ship and Drawing ever published in this country. Con- 
tains portraits and sketches of Farley, Pierce, Palmer, 
Schofield, Frasher, Foeller, Parsons, Wesco, Dennis, 
Stewart, Rice, Shaylor, Clark, Flickinger, Chapman, 
Isaacs, Carver, Goldsmith, Lillibridge, Hahn, and Gas- 
kell, the champion Penmen of the world; BUSINESS 
WRITING, OFF-HAND FLOURISHING, 
DRAWING, LETTERING; how to make Birds, 
Eagles, Swans, Antelopes, Lions, etc., etc., with the pen 
in the twinkling of an eye; how to Write Business Let- 
ters; how to make Inks of all colors and kinds, ete. No 
one too old to learn and none too young. This book is 
worth all the games ever invented. Remember one dol- 
lar pays for the paper one year, and the book is 
given you free, that is if you write at once, and en- 
close the dollar, Address PROF. G,. A. GASKELL, 
Publisher Penman’s Gazette, Box 1534, N. Y. City P. O. 








“I owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 


to the 
) CUTICURA 
)) REMEDIES. a 


Testimonial of a 
ton 


ye 


ISFIGURING Humors, Boniieties Eruptions, 

Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CuTICURA, is indis- 
—_- in treating Skin aes Baby Humors, Skin 

lemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin prow 

Sold everywhere. Price; CUTICURA, 50c.; P, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. POTTER DRUG AND CakmcaLc On 
BosToON. 





ELLI N’s 


TRACE MARK. 





FANTS & INVALIDS, 


FO 


yas only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 





Send ten 2c. stamps for sam- Care and Feeding of Infants.” 
ples and book of fancy stitch- 








sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





ATCHWORK |WH AT senristiiyogtic tity 


Yale SikW ks..New Haven, Ct. 


teaches <a 4 a Kensington, Ara- 
sene, and other embroidery, and gives 
diagrams of the various stitches. It also has chapters 
on ay Crgemeting, Tattin, Honiton, Point, and 


Macreme Lac aking, Rug Making, ete., with instruc- 
tions for bon —, a ~ s for home adornment. 100 
pages. ~~ a il yt. Pr -— olen 
ents wanted. TEN L. 
West 14th gives: New sx 


a ne GoownD NEwSsS 
SREATAMERICAN | 


tpaid, 35 cents. 
SHING CO., 





TO LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get uP 
orders for our celebrated Teas 

and Coffees, and secure a beaut!- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decerate ed 
ges Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 

Rose ipeserates ToiletSet. For full particulars sd address 
E GREAT AMERIOA k 
P.O. Fn 289. 1 & 33 Vesey St., New Yor ork. 


















STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labo 


ean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness, Gnouadied. 


everything m 









MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass, 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE FOR 1885, O 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN. e 


full of valuadle cultural Grostions, contetping three colored plates, and embracing 
ew and rare in Seeds and Plants, wil! be mailed on receipt of ame 
to cover postage (6 cents). To pam on of last season sent free without application. 


& 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 









Co., 
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